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P. ATRIOTISM ! - PUBLIC Srmrr! The Love : Z 
or ou Country ! What do these terms 
imply? Can I be a patriot; can my bo- 
som burn with the flame of public spirit; 
can the love of my country be a set- 
tled affection in my heart; unless I clearly 


fitted to promote my own private happi- - 
ness and improvement, or to exalt the fe- 
licity and the excellence of whatever 
other human beings, beside myself, may 
be destined to live in it? Never: ; No, , 
never. The heart cannot be 1nterest- - 


and fixed; ; except in favour of objects of 


3. 


know what my country is - what objects 
it has in it which deserve to be valued as > 


ed; - the- affections cannot be warmed : 


which the understanding has formed dis- ; 
tinct conceptions, and concerning which.a | 


——= 
* - 
1 


the imagination possesses some cireum- 
.  stances which it may mould, and com- 
bine, and amplify, and transform, and em- 


bellish, and fondly dwell upon,'as it lists. 


8 I have always been disposed to 5ee, 


with pleasure, the volumes of our nation- 


al history, and the topographical descrip- 
tions of our country, put into the hands of 
| youth in the course of a. liberal education, 
or thoroughly known. by those who have 
advanced i in years, and are busy amid the 


scenes of active life. I chould naturally 
expect an inhabitant of the country to be, 


ecteris paribus, a more sincere patriot than 


the cockney-citizen of a. great ton. He | 


who has viewed with rapture those Scenes 
of beauty and sublimity which the terri 
tory of our country exlübits; he who is 
familiarly acquainted with the characters 
of the great men whom it has produced: 
be who knows to-what a state of civility 
and opulence life has been improved in. 


2 A 2 nnn 


d g g 8 8 8 8 2 


1— 
1. 


narrow - minded Scotehman. 
tues, which shall preserve and e the 
prosperity of our country, must be the off. 
spring of a just knowledge of its hatura! 

advantages, and of the improvements 
which these e e eee eee : 


and, after that, a particular aceount-of | 


each particular Shize 'or County in this di- 
vision of the Barrier ISIS. In the ab- 
count of each shire are »comprehiended;; - 


and limits; 2. A view of its generul en. 


PPP 


4 = 


= * 
can alone feel those honest attach 


rous exertians of our fathers. r 


£* 5 \ 
+J — * en Fn 4 ; 


Fo eee e 3 


eating this knowledge, was my primary 


inducement” to undertake the following 
small work. It contains, firit; & general 


introductory description of all Soo ri AND 


7. The expression of its extent, bituation, 


terior aspect, and its natural History; 3 


5 An account oFthe RP its im. 


N 


| habitants' reudent in ths n 4. A 
enumteration of its towns, cities, villages, . 
manufactures, and modes "of commerce: 
5; Some notices concerning its artiquities, 
its most remarkable modern 'mansion- 
houses, its eminent men; &c. These gevers- 
al heads of information follow ane another, 
in 40 many different paragthplis and com- 
monly in the order in which they are here 
enumerated. The Orkney, the Zetland, . 
and "the eb 8 have not been 1 
| eee | 5 | < £7, 645 


1 Brad Ar. 

To N me e for this lite e 
ing, I have had several peculiar advanta- 
ges. I have been engaged, for nearly these - 
four years, in the composition of a general 
history of Scotland, which I have now al- 
most completed. In composing it, I was- 
absolutely compelled, to acquire much of 
that topographical knowledge of my couns 
try, which this small volume contains. + 
have: had occasion to traverse, in various 
journies, in the course of these last ten 


S FBS ES Fag. n 2 


years, a n ans hen proportion of the 
territory of Scotland. I have had an oppor- 


* 


'y 
2 


to the Public. 


hardly possible, that, in a work contain- 
various inaccuracies should not have de- 


my cares. The candid reader will please 


works of humanity. 


IL. . 


tunity to peruse many valuable works, of - 
recent publication, in which much authen-!  - 


tic matter, concerning the present state 
of Scotland, has been carefully accumu- 


lated. I have had the honour to converse 
and to correspond upon these subjects;:” | 
with not a few of the most enlightened: 
men in the different quarters of the king - 
dom. Without possessing such advan: 
tages as these for its composition, L Should. 
never have presumed to offer this TRIFLE ; 


8 I am well aware, that, after all, it is 
ing so many minute and particular facts, 


ceived all my enquiries, and eluded all 


to consider, that imperfections of this. 
sort are more or less incident to all the 


1 


A thousand other uses, beside that of 
eng « spirit of true patriotiom, / are 
obviously to be derived from such a pub- 
lication as that which is here offered to 
the world. It is a ready guide for tran- 
gert. It may afford pleaving amusement 
to the gedentary. The farmer may learn 
from it, where catele and grain are to be 
bought or sold. The trader will see in it, 
which are the best markets for this or 
that commodity of export or. import. He; 
*who is well acquainted with the ancient 
history of our country, will see not a few” 
of its most remarkable incidents here con- 
nected with the scenes on which they 
took place. Every one will be pre vent- 
ed, by the perusal of this little work, from 
forming such very erroneous notions con- 
cerning the circumstances of Scotland, as 
have been prevalent, even at no very re- 
mote period, as well among its own na- 
tives, as among the inhabitants of South-- 
Britain. 
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' PREFACE, 


1 think 3 it fair and . thus to 
state the purposes for which this small 
book is intended to serve. But, I have 

nothing in it, of which I can wish to boat. 
There is no literary merit to be displayed 
in such a composition. It is enough for 
me, to have inge nuously endeavoured, in 
this, as in all my other humble literary 

exertions, to exalt and cherish virtue, and 
to e, useful ne 
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ng political, Aion: of che es E 
Great Britain, EXTENDS, at its extreme 
length, nearly between 55% and 59 of * 1 
northern latitude; and in .ongitude, from 
about 25 45 to 6 westward from the me- i 
ridian of Greenwich. It is an irregular, 
nine · sided figure. The border of Eng. 
land, the German Ocean, the Pentland 2 * 
Frith, the North Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Irish Sea, and the Solway-Frith, are its 
circumambient boundaries. Cape Wrath, 
the extreme northern, and the Mull of. 
Galloway, the most southern point of this * 
territory, ate about two hundred and ses. 
venty miles distant from. each other: bs -- 


on 


* 
" 
N - 


| greatest be eG and 
Peterhead. is, one hundred ana fifty miles, 
Surrounded by the'sea-on-allkeides, ex- 


oept where it meets the confines of Eng- 


land, the extent of its coasT is, in pro- 
portion to its interior ara, very great, 
The Frith of Forth, the Frith of Tay, the 
Moray-Frith, Darnocł- Frith, are the most 
remarkable inlets by which, on the east. 
ern side of the isle, the waters of the Ger. 
man Ocean encroach upon the land. 
. north-east point of the island is diyided 


the Pentland Frith from the inlet öf G. 


ney; which, with those of Sbetland, still 


ES more remote, cover the main land from 


the tempests of the open northern sea. In- 
numerable inlets break into the fins which 
edges its western coast. The  Hebudian 
isles; on this side, protect it from the ap- 
pulse of the billows of tlie open Atlantie 
Ocean. Some arms of the ses, ab the 
Linnbe. Loch, and Loch Fine, here enter 
very far into the land. South from the 
Hebudæ, the Scottish coast is eovered*By 
north of Ireland, and by the Isle f Man. 
The Frith of Clyde and the Sohoay Frith, 
are its principal bays on the south-West. 
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ee eee procipitous: but _ 
eee e eee e 


Wee 

| nr WEI ie FHP ee 
terice ure rises, every where, with a 
gradual and varied elevation, to its loftiest 
height, in the middle of the country. Of 
its MOUNTAINS, many ascend to the height 
of nearly two thousand feet; several, to 
between two and three thousand: one or 
two, even as high as between three and 


the country, u vast range of hills, which 
lands, extend nearly in a western direc- 
tion; yet, with innumerable variations 
from the straight line, till they meet the 
of | Ayrshire. The LZowther Heights are 
accounted the loftieſt summits of this vast 
range. In the northern part of Scotland, 


process, and more gigantic in their eleva-  _ 

tion, commencing with Ben- Lomond at 

666— spread onwards to 
hk Kin ©* 


8 " : . . » 

: * 
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four thousand feet; above the level of the 
gen. From the sonth-east extremity of 


' a 
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* * 
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arrive at the -8ca-coast -of.: Aberdeens hive. 
These two ranges of 'mountaings divide 
each that part of the kingdom which it 
intersects, almost into two equal parts. 
Many inferior ranges, here and there, 
branch out from them, on all sides. 
multitude of insulated mounts also start up 
to @ considerable height from the plains, 
sometimes. almost immediatehy-contiguous. 
to the sea, and sometimes at he distance 


24 F 
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* a number of miles, inland. mat | E 
From the interior, and in many in the 
gctances; almost from the loftiest . heiglits stag 
of these mountains, descend a multitude of dep 
STREAMS of water, which fall, aſter various of t 


ak 


winding, into _ ny ke Peer 
streams een course, ee. to 
mighty zrvess. - The Tweed, the Fortö, 
the Tay, the Dee, the Lorcy, pour their 
waters into Friths opening into! the Ger- 
man Ocean, and are of such magnitude, 
as to be accessible to navigation The 
de. se Clyde, the Dee, the Crer and ma- 
_ ny: others, also * 2 


F L. 
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5115 8 


5 
— 110 Kaida ad bays on ths 
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2 hills of secondary height, are LARS of 


eee Beneath the elevation 
. 
the various parts of the country, 


ed, and often admired, Out of many of 
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their cure. 6 the navi- 


Even en the very summits Salons of 


stagnant fteshi water, of no inconsiderable 


the 

8 numerous. 

ee dere Loch · Tay, the beauties of 5 
Lomond, have been 22 "= 


inn dat. 
end; Nvers 80 3 
particu bene af, their course: ee 
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Stone, limestone, porphyrys i u vefy g tent 
numper of those Gfforent medication af 
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times, it appears but u pool in ne 


of a wide, dead, and dank motass. Or 
the western side of the island, in many of 
the numerous and deep- descending inlets 
of the sea, the salt water has the appear- 
ance of a sort of stagnation, like that of 
the fresh water in the interior lakes: And 
henee do these also commonly receive 
the appellation of Lohr or Lakes; Their 
r den een chat of any 
| Loch-Fine, ani ehe Laer — 
of the sen. The” ' Linnbe-Loek, Loch- 
Totby Loch- Nes, seem, in the map all 
most to connect the Moray. Frith wit the 
western coast by a channel for internal 


navigation, which is but little interrupted 
| Throughout the whole territory; ef Bot- 


and wide, in proportiot: to the! eren f 
oy ank cee 
2 In che bowelsof thee bn feblg tribe 


_ botitaing an infinite diverditpiofalinuzrxAts 


and other rossilLs. Granite, hüetusg San 


” 1 *v > 
- 
” 
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; „ at. tat ſh Mo 2 
* 1 * * 12 * * * » * Rep... 1 * w ths” ny F 
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WWA 
lians, and specimens uf almost all the mat 
mn 
90. found on che beds of the rivers; on the 
sea-shores, and in tlie quatrying/ of the 
great strata. One vast bed of pitcnal ap- 
pears to reach, with some intermediate in- 
terruptions, from the coast of Ayrabire, 
on the western side of the land,: tothe 
coast of Fir on the eastern side- Lea. 

mines have been wrought at ZLeaabilii and 
Macbermorep on the eee 
Scottish hills; and at Taynd7om, on the: . 
height of the:Grampians. - _ Gold has hem 
gathered in grains among the sands uf the. 
Elunn, a small stream which pours its wa- 
ters into the Clyde. A large proportion 
of silver is mingled with-the native lead 
ofe of the mines. Ores of antimony.cand> 
of ee eee eee e e e 

The morasses, and even the beds of the 

lakes, frequently afford deep and extensive 

strata of inarl. A black peat-earth; par- 
taking of the 5 8 
is plentiful on every moor, and in every* 1 
morass. Furs wood; with horns and . - 
ther exuviæ of animals, no longer comps 


if 


— is, on the delta of th uf 
| — — 
motas; a loam; on the banks of the ris 
vers, u deep, rich, black earth, in Which 
earth, seen as if they were equally inter. 
The morasses, of which the soil s either a 
 spungy turf, or a black consistent peak - 
carth, are e still very eme e 


ee wal de ee beben 

Of the natural woops; with which it is 
8 —— 
once be overspread, the remains are 
h - inconsiderable. On almost all the 
3 declivities of che -hills, 


— * A 
— 
* 
29 * * 1 * * 
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| 


triously, rooted out. Some very low-lying 
tracts of ancient wood...appear. ta 


overgrowing morass. Here and there, 
Wen 
anciently secluded from common access, 


mains. In the southern districts, cultiva-, 
tion has wholly-destroyed them. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, howe- 


nen and the waste e 


; * ' 


the. „ nn by. Fg * 
Waste of men; And. have then been pre- 
vented from renewing, themselves, by = 
continual. brains f cattle. On 8 - - 
lower lands inviting tillage, trees have 
been, not ingensibly. concumed, but.indus- 


e n n Arvihace 8 
ing waters; e ber ae. | 


long-afforded some sort of protection ta 
the trees with which they were led. 

Of these forests, the eastern. and even the . 
western Highlands, still exhibit various re- 


ver, the Scottish, Barons. began o fm 
parks; and to endeayour to supply, by in- | 
closures and plantations, for the decay 


J - 
* + ww. 
» 


eld, | ai e ee "oaks, avhes, 
ems, beaches, pines, 'of extraordinary 
height and girth. | More recently, plea- 
ture - grounds have been in many parts 
laid out, and extensive plantations form- 
Wild Jbrubbery and underwood, probably 
vestiges of the ancient ts, are not un- 
frequent upon the banks of the rivers, and 
in the hollows of the vallies: 'Fitrze; brovin, 
heath, cover almost all the upper an dier 
grounds which have not yet been eRVut- 
ed by tillage. The mends tte in ser 
rieh with an endlessly divertfied profusion 
of wild herbs and flowers: The gien 
pastures afford a variety of the most nour- 
ching grurter. Even the heathy hills 
present a multitude of rare "plants; ex- 
_ cxedingly interesting to the botanist. 
Except the fox and the polecat, Scot- 
land is not now infested' by any” contider- 
able or troublesome beat of prey. Its an 
cient wild ARUrrDs, in general, have 
been, for the most part, either domesti- 
cated, or exterminated. A few roes are 


Te dy al Bot, 15 the fa⸗ 
cottishi forests, nought now remains, save 
the celetons, or the cent iand-horns, which n 
ire sometimes dug up: The race of those 1 
reer ee 1 5 
}, has been either domesticated, or en 
piety exterminate Even the milk-white 
1 with brown. cars; which lately exigt- | 
Wed in a halfwild state, in same of the 
| þþ F FEI ee n r 
Wo i: es 2 now numerous; 
but, in the northern? and the western 
Higitands, more remote from improving 
eee they are still -conmderably 
3; The isles of Shetland: afford a 
. e e unrivalled A 
Wxcellendge for manufactures, . On the * © 
wuthern: and the northern mountains. f 
and itself, there is a native breed of 
leed coarse: and hairy, but their mutton, 
then served up on the table; of incompar- 
le delicacy and flavour. The native 
ace of cows and oxen in Scotland, is of 
iddle size, of the finest shape, commonly 
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Enboat ho „elde 8 4 milk, 
and is easily fattened for slaughter. The 
cheep and oxen of Scotland fotm the prin- 
cipal part of its tame animals,” and of its 
1 Horses abound: The na- 
tive horses are small, but handsome: And 
eee of all sizes have; been pio- 
- duced n crossing af che breed With 
The dg, tinougßhout chi country, is the 
common shepherd's dur, distinguished 
for his docility, fidelity, gentleness, und 
watchful sagacity. Puultry of all sorts 
| e Fowls, from the eagle to the 
5 , are exceedingly plentiful. Thobe 
wild rer which are: noted for 
haunting mortses, woods, niors, andathe 
ea-coasts, are in Scotland umngcommenly 
numerous. Rabbits burrow; here and 
there, in the sandy plains around the 
coasts. Hares swarm, every where, not- 
Vwithtanding the: ben [peneoativeet 
f . e harvest, to spoil every corn ſield. 
The crntarx of Scotland is/incompari- 

: son * that wn other ORE? not in its 
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n e e eee | 
erbs begin to nume the Wiwi verddre © 
of vegetation | the ewes in general to J 
un; and the whole face of Nature to 
du on somewhat of the aspect of vernal 
. In the course of April, the seed is 
in the fields, and his begun to shot. 
F 
ad exerts all its genial energies. In Ju- 4 
is the season of hay- harvest: The harre 
est for wheat and barley is in August: 
That for oats, chiefly in September: The 
itter part of October, with almost all No- 
rember, are the rainy scan. Frosts and . 
nows succeed; and, xith-occaxienal l. 
:rnations of thaws, prolong their reign till 3 
return of spring. These frosts* re 
etimes, yet rarely, excessively intens. 
It 1 —— 7 
great depth. But commonly the frosts bY 
re less intense, and the snow fall mat 
ightly; than on the adjacent continent ' 
n the western side of the ile, the win 
r is usually milder than on the easteru- 
eee een, 
BY 
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ter are more boisterous and afflictive, than 
in the southern districts of the kingdom. 
This country of Scotland has been in- 
habited probably for more than two thou - 
sand years. We owe to its ancient Ro- 
man invaders the first notices of its ns- 
rokr. When first discovered by the Ro- 
mans, it was inhabited by a multitude of 
petty tribes, a mingled rage, partly of 
Celtic, and in part probably of Teutonic 
origin. The Romans extended their con- 
quests and their dominion over all- that 
part of Scotland which lies on the south- 
ern and the south- west sides of the Gram- 
pian mountains. Rome was at length com- 
pelled to relinquish the dominion of Bri- 
tain. Scotland, deserted by the Romans, 
was for a while divided among four incon- 
. Siderable nations; the Picrs and Scors, en 
the northern side of the isthmus between 
the rivers Forth and Clyde; and on the 
southern territory, the Ancio-Saxons- of 
Northumberland, and the STRATHCLYDIAN 
Britons. In the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, the coasts of all Scotland were ra- 
vaged, and the Shetland, Orkney, and 
Hebudian isles, were subdued and occu- 


- INTRODUCTION... ">" 


wan 1 series 
of savage wars at length ended in driving 
the An glo- Saxons out of the southern 
parts of Scotland, and in making the 
Scors alone, masters of all that territory 
which had been parted among four dif- 
ferent principalities. Before the close of 
the tenth century, this distant kingdom 
had received the spiritual yoke of the See 
of Rome. 7 
Third to the Scotts Throne, established. 
with new authority, the reign of civil or- 
der and of law; and introduced that feu-- 
dal policy, which the lapse of time, and 
the progress of civilization, have not yet 
been able to destroy. From the -acces- 
gion. of Malcolm, to the death of Alexan- 
der the Third, the Scottish kingdom con- 
tinued amidst many diversities of fortune; 
amid the turbulence of chieftains, the dis- 
asters and glories of its endless warfare 
with enemies still on one side or another; 
still to establish and confirm its strength, 
still rather to extend, than to contract its 
confines. The Hebudian isles were at 
length wrested from their Danish Lords. 
The families of the ancient, ae inde- 
| B 2 


justieiary progresses of the Sovereign und 
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pendent- Chieftans,werb, gradually oi N 
guished, and their possessionS c uived by 
the Crown. The avthority of WW e 
exalted and confirmed, by the continual , 


his great officers.” Even the formidable 
arms of England were resisted without 
permanent Joss or dishonour. Disputes 
lor the royal suecession, ariing,” upon the 
| death-of Alexander the Third and of his 
infant grand - daughter, Margaret of Nor- 
way, invited the ambition of Ed ward the 
First, the contemporury sovereign of En- 
land, to embroil : the public alfnirs of the 
Scots, and to attempt to triu over - 
their national fieedom; be Beds 150 
by a Wallace; a-Brace,  Doujglts, a Nan. 
_ dolph, finally baffied all the ettehgth//aria” 
all the artifices-of the English. Tbe reign 
of David Bruce Was clouded with man 
disaster, and in the end, iügboriou, yet 
failed not to maintain the independence 
of his kingdom. The splendid victory of 
Otterburn, the fatal defeat at Homitldon, 
the illustrious atchievements by whick his 
Scottish auxiliaries supported Charles th 
| en er his e have 
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1 chat period Which elapsed 
between the-acceion of the first of the 
Stewarts to the Seottish; Throne; and the 
return of his grandson James the: First, 
from an; eighteen years captivity/in Eng- 
land. The succeszive reigns; of the: five 
first Jantnarg strengthened the authority” 
of law, and the combining force of civil 
order; maintained and drew still closer 
the ancient amity between Scotland and 
France; kept up a continual jealousy of 
power between the Nobles and the Crown; 
with difficulty defended the southern bar- 
riers af the kingdom against the hostile 
valour of the English; tarnished. the an- 
cient glory of the Seats, hy the -digattrous 
fare; af the battles of Flowgap and of Si. 
way- moss. Religion. was reformed 4 the | 
Church was- bereft of 
a King Was -murthered.; 5 een Was 
driven into exile, as a e and a 
strumpet; the burgesses and the Pony: 
terian clergy became, for a time, ahmost 
masters of the Sovereignty: In the 
of the period which meceeded, James the 
Sixth, the great-grandson - of Henry the 
' Seventh of England. Succeeding, upon the 
B 3 
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death of Queen Elisabeth, to the English 
Throne, at last united, under the domi- 
nion of a single monarch, both the Scots 
and the English, those inveterate enemies 
of so many centuries. Attempting to a- 
bolish the turbulent Presbytery of Scot- 
land, in favour of English Episcopacy, 
more congenial to the spirit of monarchal 
government, James and His successor, the 
First Charles, unfortunately alienated 
from themselves the affections of a pow- 
ful majority of their Scottish subjects, 
The aid of the Scots first enabled the re- 
fractory Parliament of England, to usurp 
the legal authority of the Crown, and to 
set the unfortunate Charles at defiance. 
Whatever 'efforts were afterwards made 
by Scottish loyalty, whether to support 
the sinking cause of Charles, or to make 
atonement, by asserting the rights of his 
son, for their crimes against the father; 
served only to draw upon Scotland the ir- 
resistible vengeace of Cromwell, and” to 
make him over-run the whole land with 
conquering invasion, as it had been oyer- 
run by the Edwards of old. The reign 
of Charles the Second was, in Scotland, 
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the reign merely of the Episcopal and Tory 
party: The Presbyterians were at once 
persecuted on account of their religion, 
and harrassed and oppressed for the sake 
of their political spirit and principles. 
James the Seventh gave triumph at last 
to the Presbyterians, by his ill- concerted 
endeavours to restore the ancient abhor- 
red reign of Popery. During all this 
period, it was rather religious, than poli- 
tical party, which gave both an impulse 


the national affairs. The Revolution, and 
the accession of William the Third, for 
ever blasted the hopes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; reduced the votaries of Episcopa- 
cy to the condition of dissenters, subsist- 
ing by sufferance; made Presbyterianism, 
the national religion. But the expulsion 
of the Stewarts, and subsequent settle- 
ments in favour of the House of Hanover, 
soon made the dissentions of political par- 
ty, more powerful than those of religious 
broils, in their influence upon the course 
of the policy of the State. An Union of 
Scotland into one kingdom with England, 
became necessary, to secure that destina- 
B 4 
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3 tion even of the English sa lien 
5 ever excluded from the suocesslon, the 
3 posterity of James the Seventh. Those 
ddiscontents which the Tories found them- 
Sn $elves.able | to excite. in Scotland, upon the 
15 .accession of George the First, broke out 

in the unfortunate rebellion of the year 

W174 From that æra, Scotland was long 
treated by the British Parliament and Go- 
vernment, with too much of a step-dame's 
.malignity or neglect. In 1745, the gteat- 
grandson of James the Seventh, coming 
with a gallantry not unworthy of a Prince, 
excited a new rebellion among those Scots 
who still fondly. cherished the memory of 
. his royal ancestors.. After Some transient 
 , uccesses, his hopes were wholly frustrat- 
ed, and he, with difficulty, made his escape 

out of the island. The estates of those 
chioſtians who had followed his standard. 

were ravaged by the victorious royal ar- 
my. Some of the more obnoxious and 
more eminent among the leaders, perish- 
ed on the scaffold. But, having triumph- 
ed over this rebellion, the British Govern- 
ment at last turned themselves to settle 
the * of Scotland with a N of 
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cess nearly equal to that of their ruth 
neighbours, till after the rebellion of the 
year 174 5, or rather perhaps, till after tlie 
accession of his present Majesty to the 
British Throne. Since that auspicious 
æra, Scotland has continued to flonrish: 
Its cities have been beautified and enlarg- 
ed : Its fields have been adorned and cul- 
tivated : Its ruinous castles and mud-wal- 
led cottages have been transformed into 
villas and palaces. Commerce now crowds 
its harbours : Establishments of manufic- 
ture are dispersed around all its —.— 
Instead of the old grey oats and bear; its 
agriculture now yields wheat,” Nawe 
white oats, and all the same fair diversity 
of pRODUCTIONS which English tillage” af- 
fords. Its shops, its warehouses, are now 
Tich with every variety of merchandise. 

Its banking- houses possess à vast capital, 

and transact business to a proportionate 
extent. It is every where intersected 
with spacious highways for the accomfio- 
dation of commerce, and for the conve- 
nience of friendly intercourse. Channels | 

for inland 1 755 have been e cut TATE: 
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The mountains which tower aloft in it, 
the rivers descending down their sides, 
and winding round their bases, the end- 
lessly varied outline of its coasts; the 
innumerable lakes and inlets of salt- 
water which are scattered every where 
on its borders, and over its internal area; 
the interesting contrast between its moun- 
tains and plains, its towering hills and 
deep descending vales; the splendour of 
its towns and cities, the rich cultivation 
of its more fertile fields, the beauty of its- 
villas, farms, and pleasure grounds, its 
lowing herds, its bleating flocks, its -bold 
healthy active peasantry,—make Scorl Ax 
a scene incomparably interesting: to those 
who have learned to delight in the con- 
templation of the varied charms of Na- 
ture, and who behold Nature cultivated, - 


enriched, adorned by the industry, the © 


taste, the 8 8 15 the e N pr \ 
of man ! | 
SCOTLAND seems to * divided Fl 6672 


ly into two grand prvizons, the Sohm 


and the NORTHERN ; the isthumus between 
the two Friths of the Forth and Clyde, 
forming the boundary which separates 
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approaches to that of 2 berallelogram: 


The measurement of its area is about 431 


Square miles, or 276000 English acres: 
Its whole n, TOP e about 30,900 
souls. | 
Pw congiets of the three sub- 
ordinate divisions of the Merse, Lander 
dale, and Lammermoor.' 

The Merse comprehends /an extensive 
and low-lying tract of ground, the eastern 
and south- east parts of the county, adjacent 


to England, stretching from the Tweed to 


the bases of the hills of Lammermoor, 
from three to nine miles in breadth, for 
the greater part of a deep, tenacious, 


| clayey soil, in a state of high agricultural | 


improvement ; exhibiting corn fields, mea- 
dos, parks, ornamented grounds, here 
and there sparingly interspersed with nar- 
row spots of heathy moor and boggy mo- 
rass; although generally level, yet sub- 
F aiding here and there into hollows, and 1 in 
other places swelling into Te; emi- 
| l and uplands. 
Lauderdale i is a long vale tl 
che xiyer Leader holds its course. It forms 
the north- west division of Berwickshire. 
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The heights of the hire of Edinburgh'or | 
Mid-Lothian bound it on the one hand: 
Those of Lammermoor are its boundary) 
on the other. Sheltered by those heights, 
watered by this fine stream, either level, 
or rising with a gentle 'ascent at its sur- 
face, — this vale yields not in Fertility nor 
in cultivation to the Mete, nor is the 
quality of its soil matertally different.” 
Lammermoor is the niotth-east wies; ; 
and the Highlands of Berwiekshire. It 
forms one extreme south · east promontory 
of that great range of mountains which 
intersectꝭ the whole southern country of 
Scotland. It consists of a continuous 


tract of high-lying ground, rising here 


and there into hills which overtop the ge- 
neral level of the moor; in other places, 
subsiding into hollows, or broken by the 


descent of rivulets, into sloping and na. 


ro vales. The higher eminences, and 
even a part of the surface below, are still 
covered with heath. But cultivation has 
at length begun to ascend even the 
heights of Lammermoor, and to spread 
rich verdure over these once bleak hills 
to Call forth fertility from the sullen bo 
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 oually enjoying, yet without 
the fertility» of the 


eo kene Drees. 


om of the. morasd anch, to; A AY 
thin gravel of the billy ige into soil fit 
to support a luxurian and ef vegeta» 
tion. ee erte hM 19-4 

The Znduchry.of the; inhabitants f Ber- 
Wer chiefly agri - dgricut; 


| tare is the principal Source of their means 


of subsistence, androfgiltheiraccumulated_ 
wealth. Wheat; oats, barley, turnips, po- 
bates, redhat —— 
lund, micht enyy. and. 
| Karen Spent 5 
— a de ge 
exhansting, 
il the choice of 
zeeds 3 the: culture of the ground by til 
lage, manuring, weeding, watering; the 
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reared as an article of farm-produce, fe 
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county in un * — tho 6 
Bere ak is the . at 


the grounds of e, bY in 
ig for the. Merse and Lauderdale, 

are the third, Horses are kept in this 
county, merely for the uses af hüsbandry, 
and for the, saddle, withaut being h 


the market. Swine are gulficiently,, p- 
merous. "Poultry . enliven Fore: 7 Ap 
yard, and Wanger in p 
| groupes in the adjacent fiel, 
consumption, and exportation to. ng- 
kack towards Edinburgh, or eyen, by the 

sea-ports to more. distant marts, present 
means of sale for the whale, ogra 


produce of this county. 1 0 


Beruict, the ancient PER proper. capi 
tal of this county, was, three or four cen- 
turies singe, detached from i it, and added 
to the territories of England. Lauder i 
now the only royal burgh in Bertrick- 
shire, At the-yillage of Greenlaw. is the 
ordinary beat of the county-courts. Dunte, 
possessing a bleackfield and a brewery, 
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both considerable manufactures, and con- 
taining between two and three thousand 
inhabitants, is of course a thriving. vil 
lage, wotthy of the opulent agricultural 
county within which it stands. Eyemonth, 
situated at the point where the river Eye 
n discharges its waters into the German 
Ocean, is likely to become a very consi- 
: derable sea-port-town, by means of 1 its in- 
" creasing trade with the Baltic dea. and 
with the principal towns along the east- 
ern coast, as well of Scotland, as of En, 
gland. Coldtream is a fine village on 
the Tweed, containing between one and 
two thousand inhabitants, The smaller 
villages of E rlevington, Gordon, A ton, 
| Churncide, are also thriving, —- 
The Tweed, so celebrated in the nar- 
rative of the historian, and in the song of 
the poet; and the Eye, smaller in size, 
and in name less illustrious, are the only 
rivers which fall into the sea at the coast 
of Berwickshire. The Leader, the Eden 


the Whitatter, the Dye, are smaller streams 
; which, one after another, by their con- sta 
course, swell the mighty Tweed. As ser 


watering the lands of 8 county; as re- 
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ceiving, from time to time, the superfluous 
waters from its surface; as dividing that 


surface in a manner which is at once plea- 


sing to the eye, and convenient for the 


purposes of occupancy and cultivation; 
as affording abundance of fishes,—and es- 


pecially the Tweed, where it approaches 


the sea, - vast quantities of salmons; these 


rivers contribute infinitely more to the 
wealth and beauty of the county, than its 
inhabitants in general imagine. Innu- 
* metable springs, 'brooks, and dripping 
rills, receive the waters as they are at- 
tracted to the sides of the mountains from 


the surcharged atmosphere; as they are 


condensed, and, in $0 many natural sy- 
phons, conducted among the interior 
rocks, to where they ean again bubble out 


upon the susface; as they are collected, by 
the continual influx of one small runnel 
into another, till a stream of some rk 


tude is gradually formed. + 
Beside the burgh of Lauder, asd 


the north· west extremity of the county, 


stands the castle of Lauder, the ancient 


seat of the Maitlands, Earls of Lauder- 
dale; yet, in its present structure, appa- 
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-remtly: hot-»more-ancient: than the period 
| hetweetithe. beginning of the last century 
and the ra of the Revolution The Earl of 
Buchan ꝓossesses a villa contiguous to the 
ruins of the Abbey of Drybur b. Meller- 
1 tone, the seat of Mr Baillie, 5a magniſi- 
= cent building, and is surrounded wich plan- 
= tations and pleasure grounds, very skilfully 

lend out. Marc bmant- hene, the seat of 

the. late Lord: Marchmont, distinguished 
among the wits, the oratory, and the poli- 
ticians of the last generation, is. . ele- 
gant. building. The name of the house 
al Kaimer, has been: raised to gelebrity by 
its connection with that of the date Hxx- 
_ By Hen, Lord Kaimer, ia; philosopher, a 
lawyer, a man of taste, if not worthy to 
be ranked in the;ficx-clavs,, yet, at least, 
| the very foremest of the second clatr. 
Minewellu, is the name of the house and 
estate of the nephew, as they were of the 
brother, and of the father f the late Da- 
vip, Hunx, the histarian. The. deep 
chm of the Peaths or Beete, towards the 
northreagt extremity of the county, is re- 
eee e 
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tiness of 8tfeatnlet which runs at its bot. 
tom, and fur the i stately bridge: that has 
been thrown over iti -'Goldiaghom, on the 
sea- Ooast; and situnte towards the! winth-. 
east extremity of the-county; still ei s 
the remains of its famous ancient / ery, 
a dependency upon. the Abbey of Dur. 
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bam Nhich enfgiged ig oss formonks, 
and another for nuns ; Which was often 
spoiled in the wars between the Scots and 
the English, and is often rend! in 
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Berwickebi 1. hai he most 
ancient — oe LY innumetuble 
militaty tratzactions:.of High importance n 
in the history of both Scotland/and ng 
land, it was petvaded and sub by. 
tue Romane, It was oceupled; 2 N 
retaimed by tue Northumbrian 
ont. i was conquered-from- holy by the 
Pitts. ; Wigh the other domäins of the 
Pietich principality; it elk at length us. 
det the dominiort of the Scots. © From the” 
Scots, it was: reconquered by the ee 
Saxons. It was 500 Again recovered? 
It was, during the — has We” 
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two rival nations, often subdued, and for 


a while possessed by the latter, but still 
by the former recovered, and vigorously 
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N te 
| Tan © county is also e "with = 
9 England. Its southern boundary, from 
cour 
Kelso on the north east, to where it meets 


the confines of Dumfries-shire, on the 
| south- west, is closely contiguous to the 
northern outlines of the En 1glish counties 
of Northumberland and Cumberland. 
Dumfries-shire is the Scottish county 


bounding it on the west. The, shires of bs 
Selkirk and Berwick form its limits to 2 
the north. west. the north, and the north. = 


:  & 4 


a * 


having. two long sides nearly parallel, to- 
ward the south-west and the north-west ; 
but its other sides disproportionate in in 
length, and irregular 3 in their disposition. 


-ROXBURGH- .. _. 3s. 


The north · east district of this county, 

is properly distinguished by the name of. 
Teviotdale ; the south- west district is Lid-_ 

disdale. The general aspect of the whole 

territory is mountainous, or at least hilly. 

The same range of hills which are famous 
in Northumberland, under the denomi- 
nation of the Cheviot, likewise enter this ' 
county, where it is conterminous with 
Northumberland. The hills and the in- 
tersecting rivers, vary the level and the 
general aspect of the surface of the whole 
county, in a manner which makes it un- 
commonly interesting to the admirer of 
rural scenery. Cultivation has admirably 
enriched and adorned the lower grounds. 
And the vales, amid which the rivers 
meander, are naturally 80 beautiful, that 
art could scarcely improve their features 
by any ornaments which it has power to 
superinduce. It is in the most pastoral 
part of its stream, that the Tweed winds 
through this county; after the accession 

of many smaller streams has swollen it 
into a mighty river; but before its chan- 

nel has been polluted by the.near vicinity 
of the sea, by the keels of navigation, or 
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stteams wich augmient the Teviot on its 


western side of the isle. 1333-1, 4 SIE n , 


Tevitt, croging the county m 4 Wirebtion' 
nearly from south west tö nöttch- ent, Pre- 
ents, blog its bdiilts, "i beried Ur delight." 
ful and etillesdy al Hitt babes] 7 18 
augmented, while it flows 6, by any 
smaller streams, und falls at lat into the 
Tweed, at some distance sbüth- wett from 
Kelso. The J is one of the krfbutäry 


course:; From the mountains of Zid ar- 
dale, in the sbuth-west Corner of 'this/ 
county, arises the Liudel, which conveys 
its waters to augment the Esk, and thence 
to pour them into the Solway-Frith oh the 
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Nor burg brbire is more pastoral, and eas 
eminently an agricultural” county, than 
the shire of Berwick, In à great part, 
however, even of the county of Roxburgh, 
agriculture and pasturage are combined 
if the management of farms, either in the 
same manner nearly as in the Merse, or at 
least after the practice of the most 'skilful- 
and industrious husbandmen upon Lam- 
mermoor. Towards the vicinity of Ber- 
wickshire, and on the lands adjacent to 
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the Te viot. —— 
streams, the sail is usually the richest in 


its natural charaeter, and by consequenca 
also the: best cultivated. Blainclie, als 


A ‚ -axtramity--of. the - - © 


county, is famous for its oats, which are 
eagerly bought for seed, at an uncom- 
monly high price, by purchasers from very 
distant parts of the country, Wheat is 
here and there cultivated. with. good TY 
cess. Towards: the wedtons the wn. 


Roxburghshire, * it approaches the 
meeting confines of Selkirkshire, Dum- 
fries-shire, and of the Northumbrian Che- 

viot hills sheep form the capital branch 
of the farm stock; excellent ewe- milk 
cheeses are made; great attention is paid 
to the breed, to the wool, to the general 
management of the sheep, and large re- 
turns ere ee males | 
out of the flocks. 
The beautiful and: dee! Ale of 
Kelto is situate toward the-north-east ex- 
tremity of this county. It is a burgh of 
barony, subject to the jurrisdiction of a 
bailiff appointed by his Grace the Duke 
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sed of very extensive ẽstates ii tine big 


markets and fairs are abundantly sup- 


residence. It is a seat of retail trade for 
a considerable distance, on all hands. 
len and linen cloths are manufactured i init, 


to a very great annual amount.—5t 04. land- 
| welle, situate about ten miles west from exhib 
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of Roxblrgh. It Had e e 
ptotection of the ancient abe ef ihe; 
funded by David the Firt, enge Posses. 


bourhood, and the parent dhe rat i ou 
tivation and useful industry tllat imptov 
ed these parts of the land.. The W-ẽůed 
runs elose by. The great High. way teen! 
don passes through the tbwiy; and by 
fine bridge'across the river! Several long 
streets meet at the squate of the market. 
place. Not a ſew very handsome dwel- 
ling-houses adorn that square. The num. 
ber of the inhabitants exceeds 3500. Its 


plied, and well frequented. | The beauty 
of the village and the surrounding-scene- 
ry, with other advantages, have induced 
some very respectable families of the oun· 
try-gentry, to chuse this for their place of 


the supply of the surrounding country, to 


Bread, malt - liquors, leather, shoes, wool- 
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Echos b ia, the ge of En ganngl fair, 
which list Selshrnted in the month of Ju-, 
Iban is, for $heep, black-epttle, bores... 
ani linenicloth, ne of, the, prinpipal mar- 
lun in che pouth of. Scatland.,. The, gales, 
om the Jay gf; this yearly fair, are estimat· 
e&33from,8p00 h t9 19,099 Ir, Sterling. . 
Fedburgh id aH hurgh, pontaining pro- 
bab ly between, ty ond three thousand c 
inhabitants. Its gite is on the. banks of the 
river. Fed, Which, falls i into the A eviot.— 7 
ret dune farther rare dr daun 
wept limits of the county, and upon the, 
bank of - the;, Teviot,. contiguous also to 
the smaller xixer Slicteridge, is an ancient 
burgh of, barony, now independent of 
the Lord of erection. It contains between 
yo aud three thousand inhabitants ; pos- 
sesges ee thriving manufactures of car- 
pets, stpekings, inkle, and thick cloths; 
and garxies on a not inconsiderable com- 
mercial i intercourse with the adjacent N 
England ; 

: e of fine 5 the 
ewes: of the residence of the principal 
land-holders, adorn this county and it 
exlubits, here and there, various interest- 
C 2 
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a magnificent villa of his Grace the Duke 


remains of the Abbey of Melross, stand al- 
so upon the Tweed, about ten miles nearly 


probably the first conventual establish- 


and had often power to mitigate its furies 
The present ruins appear, from the style 
of the architecture, to be not older than 


that the original abbey stood upon a -dif- 
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ing ruins and other remains, the perich. | 
ing monuments of former times. Fleurs, 


of Roxburgh, stands within a short dis- 
ance from the town of Kelso. Near to 
it once stood the ancient castle of Rox. 
burgh, so famous in the history of Scot- 
land, so often the scene of mortal conten- 
tion between the Scots aid the English, 
from the siege of which James the First, in 
vain, abruptly retired, to escape the stroke 
of conspiracy, and before which James 
the Second unhappily perished. The noble 


straight west from Kelso. This abbey was 


ment, founded in the south of Scotland. 
Being situate so near to the confines be- 
tween the Scots and the Englsih, it often 
suffered from the ravages of hostile invasion, 


the fourteenth century. It is ptobable 


ferent site, at a small distance from these 


ruins. At Melross, there 1. even now, a 
a thriving manufacturing village. At were 


t to enumerate, in full detail, all 


the remarkable modern villas and orna- 


mented grounds, or all the ruinous re- 


mains of antiquity which this interesting 


county affords. Ancrum-house, the seat 
of Sir John, Scott ; Mount Teviot, a villa 


-belonging to the Marquis of Lothian; the 
family-seats of the Elliots, baronets of 


Minto and of Stobbs ; Stitchell, the seat 


of Sir James Pringle, and many other fine 


edifices of a similar character; are among 
the ornaments of Roxburghshire.— Va- 
rious vestiges of roads and of camps, re- 


main to show that this region was once 
possessed by the Romans. There are o- 
thers which equally mark it to have been 
once the scene of Anglo-Saxon power, 
and Anglo-Saxon warfare. It was 


through Roxburghshire that the English 
anciently used to enter the most fre- 


- quently, in their hostile incursions, into 
Scotland; and in it, therefore, were in- 
numerable gallant feats of arms in those 
times atchie ved. hom ton, the poet of the 
Seasons; Sir John Pringle, eminent as a. 
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Pihl ind 4 prior; Emme the 
; <6nquergr of Thürot; Ant Elliot} Bord 
e . Mustfibus defender gh Gib. 
Taka; were natives of thivtownty. Thie 
? eat hell, ingenious, and elegant Some ville, 
tlie histörian, is the present clergynian of 
the buthh of Jedburgh. A long list af 
other 8 names great iri arnis or 
in arts, might Here be . fl to its honbur. 
4, 
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"Wa ur county el Dumfiies, is bounded on 
the south by the Solway-F. rith ; on the 
 sonth-east, by the confines. of Cumber- 
land and of Roxburgh ; on the vortll- 
east, by the $hires of Selkirk and Peebles; 
on the north, by Lanerkshire; ;, on tlie 
| noxth-west and the west, by the shire of 
Ayr and the ste wartry of Kirkeudbright. 
Its figure is a sort of irregular ellipse. Its. 
length may be about fifty n its . 
; Ext Fe about Warn 
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Those southern. Apr of Scotland, Which 


originate;;in part, from the Cheuiotechills in 
Northumbe gland. and are continued till 


they terminate at the western coast in 
Aysbire, cross the shire of Dumfries almost 


longitudinally. They form its barriers to 


the south-east, the east, and the north- 


east; and occupy; on that side, a very 
considerable proportion of its area. The 


Dumfries-shire; while, on the north side, 
they belong to the conterminous shires of 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanerk. 
From these mountains descend, on the 
ide of Dumfries-shire, the three rivers of 
Esk, Annan, and Nith, from which as 
many $ub-divisions of the county derive 
their name. Exrkdale is for the greater 


part mountainous, and is occupied chiefly }_ 


for the purposes of pasturage. Annandale 
and Nithsdale are mountainous towards 
the north and the north-east ; but, in the 
rest of their extent, are low-lying, arable, 
and declining gently toward the level of 
the sea. Queensbury, and others of the 
higher mountains, towards the northern 
boundaries of the county, tower up to a 
C 4 


southern side of those hills still belongs to 
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are, on the summits, green others are 


heath. They are divided here and there 
by deep glens, with banks tremendouſty 
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the general surface of the mountains in 


Channels narrow. 


spread out in an extent of level mead. 
| Here and there are morasses, ever gloomy, 


bare rocks tower up, withqut vegetation 
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44 
very lofty elevation. Some of tees Kill 


overgrown with a brown, eovering of 


These eminerices rise over 


precipitous. - 


numberless varieties of form; atid'as they 
are scattered, or clustered together, strike 
the eye in a diversity of groupes, here 
more, and there, perhaps, less intetesting. 
A multitude of meaner streams, beside 
chose above mentioned, descend from 


these heights. Of these streams the 


banks are frequently. steep, and the 
But those banks -als0 


open at times with gradual acchvities, or 


dank, and sombrous. In some places the 


or soil. Sometimes, the broad ridges of 
the hills spread out, with an expansion 
Which makes the moor to present an ap- 
pearance'as if it were a level plain. Where 
the hills subside towards that low country 
which is — under their "vuperior 
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elevation, their bases jut out, or are with · 
drawn inwarde, in a line indescribably ir- 
regular, and with an effeet which pro- 
duaes same of the most interesting ap- 
pearances of form that it is possible for 
the inequalities of the earth's surface to 
display. Towards the southern parts of 
the county, the green hills are seen to- 
rise up with somewhat of an insulated 
form, lower than the elevation of those 
Which bound it en the nortlxeast, but 
perhaps even more interesting) to theieys. . 
The; low, country, of-Dumffics-ahire is;for 
the greater part, ꝓf ac deep, ſextile, el 


tween the hills of Annandale, on the one: 
side, and the lower part of the stream of 
the Nith, on the other, it is in various 
parts so low, and. so much of the charac- 
ter of a morass, as to have suggested the 
idea that the waters of the sea must have 
once entered it far deeper ch this side 
than they do at present. 

The Wieb; the ona” river, at ont: 
in the western parts of this shire, has its 
3c in Ayrshire, near to New Cumnock 


. 


watered. soil, with great powers of fettil 
ty, and under excellent cultivation. Be- 
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on its course, intersects Dumfries-shire, 
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for nearly two-thirds of the whole of the 
county; is augmented, as it proceeds, by 
various tributary streatnis; receives, par. 
ticularly, the accession' of the waters of tur: 
ji the Cairn or Cluden, within a small dis. Cel) 
fl tance from the town of Dumfries; pre- 
| sents innumerable landscapes of the most 
| interesting scenery, upon, its banks; and 
at last discharges itself into the Solway, 
after having enlarged its channel tb the 
breadth of about two miles, and after 
having swollen its waters to a vast | mass, 
The Annan has its source at a considera- 
8 ble distance east from the origin of the 
Nith, in Crawford-muir belonging te 
; Lanerkshire, and near to where the Clyde 
i and the Tweed take also their rise. It 
5 winds down, a petty and ignoble stream, 
among the hills, till after passing the vil. 
lage of Moffat: The Vea; the Kinnal, 
the Dryfe, and various other small rivers, 
fall into it, as it proceeds. Below the 
dDurgh of Annan it discharges its waters 
into the Solway- Frith, affording there ac- 
cess to shipping, for a mile or two above 
the point where it finally opens into the 
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fiith, The Et, rising in the tract of 
territory known by the denomination of 
Eskdale-moor, pursues its course for a 
while almost directly south, and then 
turning towards the south- west, and re- 
ceiving various additions, is at last lost in 
the Solway-sands. Of all these rivers, the 
banks are ine xpressibly interesting. Here, 
they rise abruptly over the stream: There, 
they open out into beautiful meads: Here 
they are romantically wooded: There, 

they appear in a nakedness which pleases 
by the contrast it forms with the woods. 

Tbe bucbandry of this county, is its 
capital species of industry; and is almost 
equally divided between agriculture, and 
the management of flocks and herds. On 
the mountains. in the northern and the 
north · east parts of the county, the far- 
mers are generally shepherds,—or, as 
they call themselves, storemasters.. They 
possess extensive farms. On these they 
feed numerous flocks of sheep, of a race 
smaller in size, and covered with coarser 
fleeces, than the sheep common upon the 
Northumbrian Cheviot hills. Of the 
flocks on each farm, from a sixth to a 
C6 
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Fourth part is annually ent to che mafket, 
and again supplied in the stock of the 
farm, by means of the lambs of each year. 

Cos and oxen form also a part, but a 
less considerable one, of the animal stock 

or khese farms. In Erkdale, too, and to- 
wards all the. south east boundaries of the 
Sire, the husbandry is still "that of pas. 
turage; and the sheep axe still the prin- 
eipal part of the animal farm · stock. To- 
wards the height of the mountains, very 
Uttle agriculture is attempted. But, as 
you desceni to the west and south · west, 
you pereeive the reign of aultivation to. 
be still more and. _ ere esta- 
are rr in — — 
Limestone, which the mineral, strata of 

the county afford. in plenty, is, with la di. 
versity of other 'manures, employed to fer-. 
 Hilize the soil. Even grasses, more useful 
for pasture and forage than the native 
ward, are carefully *cultivateds/ The: 
fields are happily subdivided and inclosed. 

A large vurplus-produce; as well of grains, 
- as of the flocks and herds, ia annually 


ent, 2 eee 
N internal. n 
— bite ende aer ch: 
dustry .- deside that of its plowmen and 
shepherds. Toward its north west- e- 
tremity, and adjaceht to the eastern bank 
of the Nith, stande the burgh lf Sui. 
gubar, Possess ing a manufneture of stonk- 
ings, servitig as a marlet and ia post- tom 
to a considerible part of r 
Nc ani especially having near to it 
coal- pits, from which the inhabitants of 
Nithsdale are aupplied with a large pro- 
portion of their fuel. Not many miles 
from Sanquhar, and upon the very bor 
der of Laneikshire, stands the village uf 
Wanloekbead, inhabited by labourint mi- 
ners, who, in- the service of a company, 
lessees of the mines, are employed in dig- 
ging up the lead - ore from the bowels 66 
the contiguous hills 3 a species of labour 
which. is found to be considerably profita- 
ble to a corner of the country that could. 
Scarcely have otherwise become a seat af 
population. At-Clotebuen and Barjarr 
labourers, and returns of -opulence:to-the: 
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| lundholders; while their produce tends 
also to diffuse fertility and beauty over 
the whole county, Thornhill has grown 
to be a considerable village, by means of 
its markets, its post- office, the roads which 
meet at it, and the general opulence of 
the surrounding eountry. Mefat has. 
long been distinguished for its chalybeate, 
and for its sulphurated hydrogenous 
Springs of water. The . 
of these waters have been long known and 
celebrated; have eminently contributed to 
raise this ſine village to its present state; 
; lutary than they 0 aneiently were. / Num- 


ſries, one of the most happily: situate 
- towns in Scotland, may be, in same mea- 


pF sure, regarded as the capital of the three 
i eounties of Wigten, Kirkcudbright,. and 
Dumfries. It stands in the longitude. of 
4 25 15 west from Greenwich; and in 
55 8“ 30“ of northern latitude. It de- 
Tives its origin from some religious houses, 
And from a castle which anciently sub- 
sisted here. Over the Nith, where it 
: +washes-the western side of this town, there 
1 u an aneient bridge, exected. so long ago 
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bridge has been lately built, at some small 


wholesale merchants; lawyers of various 
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England, which passes entirely by the 
way of Dumfries; the cattle-markets, the 
meal and grain markets; its advantages, 
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as in the thirteenth century. A new 


distance above that ancient one. The 
principal street of Dumfries is at the mid- 
dle very spacious, and extends nearly a 
mile in length. It is joine& by seven or 


eight other streets, and by five. or- six 


lanes. The number of the inhabitants 
may be nearly six thousand. They are; 
— Gentlemer's families from the cireum— 
jacent country; shopkeepers, bankers; and 


denominations, belonging ta the count. 
courts; clergymen, surgeons, phyaicians, 


and teachers; artisans, and the managers 
and labourers of some small manufactures. 


The intercourse between Galloway and 


as the seat of the county-courts ; its im- 


portation and exportation; the beauties 


of its local situation, inuiting strangers in 


easy circumstances to settle here ; are a- 


mong the principal means by which this 
delightful and: flourishing town is sup. 


Ported and continually augmented. The 


dboounded by its lakes; exhibiting the ruins 


burgh of Hunan, e twenty 
miles south-west from Dumfries, is at 

present, thriving by means of its fisheries. 
5 its sen- faring trade, its cotton-works, its 
brewery. It contains about fifteen hun- 
reti inhabitants. Loolerby is a consider- 
able village, lying about six or seven miles 
north from Annan; and is supported obieſiy 
by its cattle- markets, and by: the eultiva- 
tion of the surrounding fields, divided in- 
to smull crofts. Lachmaben, at an incon- 
d iderable distance inorthiwest from Lac. 
erby, is an ancient, bhurgh, almost sur- 


of an ancient castle, oncę the property of - 
the Bruces, Lords of Annandale, by King 
Nobert Bruce added to the possessions in 
gomai. of the Scottish Crown; not at 


ꝓresent possessing any considerable trade 
or manufactures; but still sustained by the 


aAulture of the fertile fields which surround 


t, by the general opulence of the county, 
by the advantages which it possesses as a 
royal burgh of ancient eminencſce. 
This wide and opulent county has with- 
in it many noble family-seats belonging. 

- toits landhalders. The castle of Drum 


end 42s magnificent <quadranguldr | 
palace, aituate on tlie western bank of che 
Nith, on a rising ground; and suf . 
by a tpacious and 'wellwooded park. 
The Furt of 'Hopeton possesses u prince 
-geat at Ninnallbaugpb. 
built a stately and "cogent e 
Dalrasinto, where the" Comynr had in an- 
cient times, a eastle of no eommon strength. 
The ane nt castle of 'Gloveburd is no lon- 
ger inhedited; but Mr-Srewarr-Montoieb, 
the posscdsor of the estate, -inhabits'e 
handsome modern house. The -environs 
of Dumffies present a thilltitide of ele- 
gant villus, and grounds ornamerwecf wikh 
erpenmtre cite, und with the best de. 
ces. Kelbeut house, "the seat of Sir 
Charles Deouglar; Mount-Annan, A — 
dence of Colonel Dirom; Hoddam- 


Possessetd by Mr Sharpe ; the fumilybeuẽt 


of Sir William Maxwell of Sprinꝑtell,- Lare 
some of the principal houses 'which' adorn 
the lower parts of Annandale. Werter- 
ball, the family- seat of Sir William Pat. 
teney- Tobnrtone, is $ituate in Eytdale. 

Many vestiges of antiquity are still to 
be traced in this county. The famous 


Mr 'Millay has 


Castles, still remain to shew that this was 


4 emen gc. 
hill of Burns-wark exhibits two scenes 
of Roman encampment on its western, 
and on its eastern side. The Roman 
roads passed through Dumfries-shire into 
that of Lanerk ; and probably in a north. 
west direction kittens unnoticed . by an- 
tiquarians, into that of Ayr. Caerlave. 
rock, situate at the distance of some miles 
south- east from Dumfries, is gupposed to 
have been a station of the Britons, of the 
Romans, of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the 
Scots, suocessively. Ti orthorwald-hill,, be- 
tween Lochmaben and Dumfries, presents 
the distinct remains of an Anglo: Saxon 
encampment. At Durriideer, is the hu- 
rial- place of the family of the Douglasxes, 
Dukes of Jueentbury: And, in the pass 
above, are to be traced the vestiges of the 
- Roman road, and the remains of a small 
Roman station. Very many ruins of old 


anciently, as a border- county, the fre- 
quent scene of hostile rencounters between 
the Scots and the English. It has like - 
wise not a few venerable ruins of old re- 
Aer houses. 
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BAT CLOWN: 7 
Tis catered Selkirk 6 is „ to 
the south- west, the south, and the south- 
east, by the shires of Dumfries and Rox- 
burgh. Roxburghshire forms also its di- 
rect eastern boundary. At the north- 
east, iti meets the confines of Berwick- 
shire. The counties. df Edinburgh and 
Peebles are conterminous with it, toward 
the nerth / the westz and: the north- west. 
ls Freatest length may be about twenty 
miles; "Its © gteutest en little more 
than ten! 5A KV Man 
This county is * e mountainous 
over almost its whole surface. It was an- 
 tiently one wide forest, which extended 
* even as far as to Jedburgh, in the shire of 
* Roxburgh, and to the very verge of the 
N Che viot- hills. This forest was then the 
4 Scene of many a hostile rencounter be- 
ween the Scots and the Englich. And 
its Scottish inhabitants were distinguished 
as the best archers, and the bravest men 
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in the kingdom. The woods have been 
long since destroyed; and. the hills, being 
till anadorned by culture, prezent, in ma- 
my places, an aspect of the bleakest and 
most naked desolation. These hills exalt 
themselves, here and there, to an extraor- 
dinary ele vation. Some are ahrays green, 
others, brown and heath- covered. Of 
' Blackboure-beights, the loftiegt point has 
been found, by measurement, to be 2370 
_ * feet above the level of the sea. Peat-law 
is 1964 feet; che Three Hretbren, 19/78; 
Etteriot- Pen, 2200, likewise above the 
level of the sea. The Yarrow, the Et. 
terict, the Tweed, those pastoral streams 
8 much celebrated in the ancient songs 
of the country, are the principal rivers 
which wind among the hills of this shire. 
The two lakes of St Marys. Locb, and the 
Loch of the Lowe, are formed among the 
mountains. And out of the former of 
these, does the river Tarro take its rise. 
Both the Yarrow and the Etterick are, 
after innumerable meanderings across this 
county, and after uniting into one stream, 
at length lost in the Tweed. The winter 
rains and sudden thaws, tearing away the 
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earth fromm the 5ides of the hills;thus-c00+ 
tinually accumulate a new: depth of sil 


in the glens and vales upen the banks-of Fo 
these rivers; and hence, Wherever the 
ground:is ar all arable, it fahr the fk 


focks and-herds, is the general employ» 
ment of the inhabitants of this hare. 
Their sheep are the capital branch of. 
their farm- stock. These are either of 
that small, hardy, coarse-woolled race, 
which are the most common throughout 
Scotland ; or of that large breed, bearing 
finer wool, which have been, within these 
few last years, cagerly introduced into 
this county from the Cheviot-hills. The 
sheep of the whole county may be about 
40,000, But, so small a proportion does 
mountainous, that in the severe storms of 
winter, the shepherds are often obliged to 
retire with their flocks, for forage and 
shelter, into Annandale. The cows and 
oxen are also considerably numerous; and 
this is, for these, naturally rather a breed- 
ing than a fattening” county. Yet, the 


and the English, for the gallantey and 
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vantageously 4ituarelinrepardtomarkets; 
habe hence bern nduced: to putullase in 
eattle from the northern wou⁰EHE: s aof this 
kingdom) wich, after u year ori tu 
feeding, they are enabled to gellut very 
good profit for slaughter Hh grain an- 
null) raised is, atm ino more than: 
adbhilatesto the internal dGeman de- f the 
inhübitantb of the Shire. 41169) [ Zuinisino⸗ 
» Srllent, the only hurghi in' this county; 

stamds fiehr to the point of» che aniory of 
the two rivers Farrow and Etterick, which: 
are lost together in the weed, about a 
mile and a half below this town. This 
burgh is of great antiquity; has from its 
origin been a royal bargh; was famous 
in the antient wars between the Scots 


hardy valour of its burgesses ; und was, in 
reward of their services, enriched by ex- 
tensive grants of lands fromthe Sove- 
reign ; lands of which: a part still remains 
to the burgh and its inhabitants. The 
number of its present inhabitants is a- 
bout a thousand souls. Many of them 
subsist by the cultivation of small fields 
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count, so mueh the more likely, to be per- 
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of a-few acras, ach, hich they: held, in= 
leave; uri in / fau fromthe batghl-. Al inry 
ela marufactory, employing about; AHRN - 
hands, has ſor omen timer sueiist ed hae. 
There is ala a/ tannety. An it abend 
m/ that the: manufacture of shoe for; 
xale at distant narketsitnuat ha ye nne hre 


vated here; forthe Sautens 42f)SE(far BIKE: 


celebrated in gong. Galorbitiſo 1% Milla. 
containing nearly 600 inhabitants, stande 
on the border of Berwickahire;andon the 
banks ot the ala, one f these tribntar 2 
streams with: inte ther Tweed, Si 
tuate ti. a pastotul aaunty it has begegne. 
the eat /a woolen mauuſastures This. 
manufacture is of: ονhẽñMy alot ha dhiafly. 
which are made into rens conta, and dres- 
ies for the lt i n this ac 


manently beneſicial. Almost, all the in- 
habitants. ofithe village, and its neighbour. 
hood, are: spinners and weavers, or arg at 
least employed in some branch of ifidus- 
try immediately dependent upon the 

wollen manufacture, and subservient to 
its purposes. Here are, beside the weav⸗ 


ers, a few skinners and tanners, and some 


\ 


few jainers who act as: benen 2s, 
loom and wheel-wrights, and as cabinet - 
| makers. Beside its own; markets, this 
8 reazonably ne ee to 


| 3 it — rol 
the vigilant valour and tlie hardy toil of 
the Romans. It became a part af the 
territories of the Northumbrian Anglo- 
Saxons. It was a thick, almost inacces- 
sible, forest at the time when the English 
eontended against Wallace and Bruce, to 
make themselves lords of the frerdom of 
Scotland. It became the possession of the 
Hlustrious house of Douglas, in consequence 
ol being won from the English by James, 
the good Earl Douglas, the companion 
and best friend of Robert Bruce. It was 
forfeited to the Crotyn upon the ruin of 
the Douglasses, in the reign of James the 
Second. The bravest wurriors from the 
burgh of Selkirk, to the number of an 
hundred, followed James the Fourth to 
0 and there * with 


* 
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and the mountainous nature of its surface, 


cient * Heroes of Selkirkehire, 


ele Mgt master, James the Tifth, 1 re- 
warded the dot of 0 
Selkirk by a new grant of hands to a con- 
siderable extent. The famous air of the 


Flowers of the Forest,' was composed t 5 


oelebrate the valour "which: the-Selkak 
men had displayed, and the loss khey hall 
sustained at Flowden. Ever since that 

period; Se kirk has continued to be a pas- | 
toral county. Its inhabitants have been 
gallant, loyal, honest, and industrious. 
Its situation, in the middle of the country, 


have prevented it from receiving all that 
benefit hich it otherwise might: have re- 
ceived - from the agricultural improve- 
ments of some of the counties adjacent. 
Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow, is ce- 
lebrated among its beauties. Andrew 
Pringle, Lord Aemoor,/was a man qualifi- 
ed to-do it Honour, as a oruter, a lawyer, 
and a statesman. A Colonel Nurrel of 
Ashysteel, who served with great gallant- 
ry under Sir William Draper, in the ex- 


pedition against che Philippine Isles, was 


a modern warrior n ; 


4 Fry 
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COUNTY OF PEEBLES. 


Lux Shire of PxxBIES, or 7 weeddale, is 
bounded, to-the north and north- east, by 
that of Edinburgh; on the south, by Dum, 
fries-shire ; on the west, by the county of 
Lanerk; on the east, by the county of Sel. 
kirk. Its greatest length may be nearly 
thirty miles; its greatest breadth ago 
twenty. 
Peebles-shire, like the adjacent bs of 
Selkirk, is, over its whole surface, -moun- 
tainous. Deep vales, winding streams 
gloomy morasses, and broad, spreading 
moors intervene, here and there, among 
the towering hills. The Tweed, taking 
its rise from the height of Crawford-muir, 
within the contiguous confines of Lanerk- 
chire, descends through a great part of 
this county, for a while in a northern di- 
_rection, afterwards in a direction turning 
straight towards the east. The Lyne, 3 
meaner stream, arising from the north- 
west, runs to the south-east, till its- falls 


southe 
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into the Tweed, nearly at the point where 
this last river alters the direction of its 
current from the north to the east. Ma- 
ny smaller streams, arising from different 
heights, within the county, or on its con- 
fines; discharge their water, after various 
lengths of course, into the Lyne, or the 
Tweed. Amidst these streams, the coun- 
try rises every where into mountains; 
which, towards the south- west, are ele vat- 
ed to a vast height. Broad-law and 
Hartfell, two of the loftiest summits on 
the extreme border of the county, are a- 
bout 2800 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sometimes the soil of these hills is clayey, 
and they are covered to the very summit 
with verdant grass. In other instances, the - 
crags jut out above; and brown heath over- 
spreads the lower parts of the mountain's 
surface. In its course from the height of the 
southern mountains, the Tweed presents, 
for many miles, beautiful, but very narrow, 
arable banks; and, from its banks, on each 
side, the hills tower up, leaving no arable 
ground except on the very verge of the 
wer. Here, however, the soil is eminent- 
ly rich and fertile. The innumerable 
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windings of the river, too, with the pro. 
jections and retrecessions of the bases of 
the hills, here and there skirted with wood, 
present a variety of interesting rural 
scenes, wildly romantic, and endlessly di. 
versified. Towards the north and the 
east, the features of the county are here 
and there softened. The hills subside; 
broader yales intervene; the Tweed a. 
sumes new majesty as it flows along; and 
cultivation begins to display. with great. 
er. efficacy, its power to subdue the native 
wildness and rugged barrenness of the 
land. The river affords trouts and sal. 
mon in great plenty: Wild fowl and 
| hares are numerous on the bills: Foxes 
occasionally Prey upon the sheep; and 
meaner vermin, at times, approach the 
doors to devour: the poultry. Coal and 
stone, abound in the north of the county. 
Lead-ore has been found, but not in veuu 
sufficiently zich to promise a profitable re 
turn for the expence af mining. 
The management of sheep is the pris. 
cipal occupation of the farmers: of thi 
county. Their sheep focks axe Rune. 


rous : The farms extensive: Edinburgh 
and England afford markets; and the 
breeding and the feeding of sheep for 
sale, is therefore prosecuted here with ex- 
traordinary diligence, skill, and success. 
With the management of sheep, they 
connect likewise that of - black-cattle. 
These are reared on the same food, and 
are sold commonly at the same markets, 
as the sheep. Cultivation, too, begins to 
spread her reign still more and more ex- 
tensively over these mountains. In va- 
nous places, on the shelving deelivities of 


the northern hills, and in the intermediate 


vales, taste has formed the most interest- 
ing ornamented grounds; and industry 
has for some time Exercised a skilful and 
enriching agriculture. The elevation of 
the county, renders the season usually 
late, at which the crops are found to be 
ripe for the sickle. But, if late, these 
crops are nevertheless of a vigorous growth, 
and such as to afford & plentiful return of 
grains ue che oer. ; 
The town. of Peebler is the only burgh 
in this county. It contains about 1 500 
inhabitants. Woolten, linen, and cotton 
D 3 
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manufactures, a brewery, the cultivation 
of the burgh-lands, retail merchandise, 
and servile, rustic labour, afford to these 
inhabitants their principal means of sus. 
tenance. The fishing of the river sup- 
plies excellent salmons. Peebles is a 
burgh of great antiquity. It possesses 
still several vestiges of some ancient re- 
ligious houses, which appear to have been, 
at their erection, the first beginnings of 
its occupancy, as a seat for human inha- 
bitants. James the First, a monarch dis 
' tinguished for his talents in music and 
poetry, has celebrated a festive occasion 
of rural sports and merriment, in that well 
known poem in the ancient Scottish dia- 
lect.— Peeblet at the play. The ancient 
+ burgesses of Peebles, like those of Selkirk, 
were eminently brave in war, and loyal 
to their sovereigns. Linton, on the river 
Lyne, and in the north of the county, is 
a small, ill- built village, situate at one end 
of an extensive, marshy plain, to which cul- 
ture is gradually communicating new ferti- 
lity and beauty; advantageously placed for 
the cotton, woollen and other manufac- 
_ tures ; but nat as yet enriched or enlivened 
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by them. It is inhabited by b between three 


and four hundred souls. Broubgton is a 
neat village of recent erection, situate at 
some distance south- west from Peebles, 
and at a still greater dissance south fram 
Linton. It was rebuilt in its present neat- 
ness and beauty by the late James Dicx- 
son, Esq; of Edrom, and proprietor of the 
lands of Broughton, after the fashion of 
villages which he had seen in England. 
It contains, however, only about an hun- 
dred inhabitants. These are artisans, la- 
bourers, carriers, and a petty innkeeper, 
The great road between Edinburgh and 
Dumfries, by Moffat, passes through this 
county, on its western side: To the east, 
it is intersected by the highway between 
Edinburgh and Selkirk. _ 

The house of Oliver, the eat of Thomas 
Tweedie, Esq; the enchantingly sequest- 
ered villa of - Polmood ; the fine seat of 
Mr Carmichael of Skirling ; and many o- 
ther villas, beautiful both in structure and 
situation, adorn this county. But it con- 
tains, particularly, a multitude of ruinous 
castles and fortalices; from which it 
should seem that the shire of Peebles was 
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dle-marches, where the Scots endeavour. 
ed, at all times, to make a firm stand a. 
gainst English in vasion; and that the in- 
termediate forests of Jedburgh and Sel- 
kirk were often left almost desolate, as a 
sort of middle ground between the two 
hostile nations. The romantic ruins. of 
Nidpath-Castle have been often admired 
and celebrated. Various vestiges of an- 
tiquity are also traced in this county, 
which shew the Romans to have pene- 
trated through this part of 'Scotland. 
There are others which evince it to have 
been once in the possession of the Anglo- 
Saxons. ' The admirer of the milder fea- 
tures of the scenery of Switzerland, and 
of the northern Highlands of Scotland, 
ought eagerly to gratify himself by a sur- 
vey of the scenery on these banks of the 
Tweed. Zddletton- water, on the north- 
east eonſine of this county, presents, also, 
along its banks, a most interesting series 
of the richest and most pleasingly diver- 
ernennen . 1 
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COUNTY OF HADDINGTON. 


— 


ur county: of 1 or — 
Lormax, has that of Edinburgh or Mid- 
Lothian, for its western boundary; that of 
Berwigks for its southern boundary ; _ 


as its waters communicate: with. the = 
and the Frith: of Forth. Its greatest 
length, from east to west, may be about 
five and twenty miles; its greatest breadth. 


about fifteen. miles from north to south. 


It is an irregular curvilineal figure, which, 
but for one jutting angle, might be said ta- 
approach to a square. | Y 
Towards its interior confines, at the soul 
and south-west, the shire of Haddington, 
com à part, of the Lammer- 
moor” and the Sowtra-hills, under different. 
names, is by consequence rugged, crag-- 
gy, and bleak. In its middle parts, and 
on all hands, toward the sea - shore, the 
lands. are. generally. low; varied in the 
D 5 | 
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disposition of the surface, by some rising 
heights, and some suddenly insulated 
mountains; divided by some petty rivers, 
adorned with many beautiful plantations; 
and every where enriched by a skilful 
cultivation. Its surface is broken—ust to 
that degree which is sufficient to produce 
a beautiful diversity of landscapes, but 
not farther. The Tyne, its most conside- 
rable river, descends from the heights of 
Mid-Lothian, and, passing by Hadding- 
ton, falls at last into the sea, below Lin- 
ton, in a small bay, at some distance 
north- west from Dunbar. Its sea- coast, 
from the vicinity of Musselburgh, to its 
southern boundary, between Innerwick 
and Colbrand's-path, winds beautifully a- 
round, with a multitude of alternate pro-. 
jections and retrocessions, promontories' 
and creeks. North-Berwick-Law and the 
Bass tower up in the immediate vicinity 
of North-Berwick ; the latter actually an 
islet of the sea; the former, a conical 
hill about half a mile distant from” the 
shore. These rocks tower up nearly e- 
qually to the height of between 800 and 
goo feet. On the summit of the Bass is 
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a spring of fresh water. It is frequented 
by innumerable flocks of sea-ſowls. The 
solan-goose is not found any where else 
on the Scottish coasts, save at the Bac, 
the rock of Ailta, and the isle of St Kilda. 

Agriculture is in a very flourishing sfate 
throughout this county. The fields are, 
for the most part, well divided and in- 


closed. The tillage is skilful. Manures, 


of the most fertilizing qualities, lime, 
marle, dung, sea-sleech, are spread in suf- 


ficent abundance, and at proper times, 


upon the arable grounds. A suitable di- 
versity of crops; grasses, turnips, pulse 


potatoes, oats, wheat, and barley, are SUC- 


cessfully cultivated. Haddington pre- 
sents one of the best markets for grain, 

that are to found in the south of Scotland. 
The great and the cross roads. are almost 
sufficiently numerous; and are kept, by 
continual repairs, 3 in good condi- 
tion. The sea - ports of Dunbar and North- 
Berwick, as well as the passages on one 
band to England, and on the other to; E- 
dinburgh, afford ready opportunities for 
importing and exporting whatever can- 
not be advantageously bought or sold at 
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the ordinary markets within the county, 
Black-cattle are brought from the breed- 
ing districts ; are fattened here in autumn, 
through winter, and in the spring; and are 
sold to the butchers at highly profitable 
rates of price. This county itself, and 
the contiguous parts of Mid-Lothian, af. 
ford for Fuel, # great abundance of excel. 
tent pit-coal. Sheep are fed in the up- 
per parts of the county in numerous 
flocks. Even in the lower parts, they are 
| fattened, ee N x- pry _ We bares. 
er. 


No ineemsdenebe part of the inkebi- 
tants of Haddingtonshire are seated in 
its towns and vlages. Haddington, the 

{tal er the" ebunty, cointains be : 
two and three thousand inhabitants; has 
sesses a manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloth; is one of the most ancient burghs 
Scotland; and is exceedingly" celebrated 
for its grain- market. Dunbar is also an 
aneient burgh; became, by its castle, a 
place ofextraordinary consequence in the 
wars between the Scots and the English; 
bas been the scene of battles and siege: 
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which must be long famous in history; 
and is now a considerably thriving town, 
by means of its sea - fariug trade, its ma- 
nufacture s, and the cultivated fertility of 
the adjacent country. In the populous 
parish of Tranent, towards the north · west 
extremity of the county, are the three vil. 
lages of Tranent, Coctenzio, and Elpbin. 
tons, containing, with their dependen- 
cies, about two thousand inhabitants. The 
fishery of white fishes of various sorts, and 
of oysters for the Glasgow and Newcastle 
markets; a manufacture of salt; a distil- 
lery ; and coalliertes, afford pid yen 
and means for subsistence to the inhabi- 
tants of tliese villages. Prertonpans is a 
well known and thriving” village, at no 
great distance from Tranent. Athelrtane- 


ford is a beautifully situate village, lying 
south east from Prestonpans; inhabited by 


about four hundred persons; possessing a 
good butcher- market, and a small manu- 


facture of coarse striped woollen clothes. 
The two Saltont, east and west, are two 


not unpleasant villages, inhabited by a- 
bout five hundred persons, and possessing 
a starch -· manufacture, a paper mill, and 4 
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afford employment to a considerable num- 
ber of labourers throughout the county. 
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tonshire. Near to the town of Hadding- 
ton the Earl of Wemyss has, in Amis- 


is a fine mansion: Its library i 1s probably 


Many ancient ruins, ecclesiastical and 
military, bespeak thia county to have 


church of Tranent exhibits very curious 
remains of an ancient callegiate church. 


| lan are yet to be geen at a small distance 


Fe 
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bleachfield. The quarrying and burning 
of limestone are modes of industry which 


It were endless to enumerate all the e- 
legant houses, seats of the landholders, 
which are dispersed throughout Hadding- 


field, one of the most sumptuous and richly 
furnished houses in Scotland, amid a series 
of the most beautiful ornamented grounds. 
Yr. ester-house, the seat of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, is a noble edifice, and i is sur- 
rounded with a wide extent of plantations 
and pleasure- grounds, skilfully laid out. 
Salton-house, the seat of General Fletcher, 


one of the best in the kingdom. 


been, in days of old, a district of no less 
consideration than at present. The 


The ruins of the famous castle of Tamtal- 
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from North-Berwick. The burgh of Had- 


dington presents a multitude of eminent- 


ly curious and interesting remains of an- 
tiquity.  Blackcastle-hill, towards the 
soutli-east' extremity of the hire, exhibits 
the remains of -an ancient Anglo:Saxon 
or Danish encampment. - The ruins of 
Seton-house, towards its north-west limit, 
have been but lately razed, to make: way 
for a fine modern edifice, newly erected 
upon their site. The ancient castle of 
Yerter, famous in old Scottish history, still 
exhibits its massy ruins at some small dis- 
tance from the modern house of Lester. 
Many persons, distinguished in arms 
and in arts, have been natives of this 
county. Jobn Knox, the celebrated re- 
former of Scotland, was born in the burgh 
of Haddington. Hugh Gifford, a baron 
famous in the ancient history of Scotland, 
inhabited the ancient castle of Vester. 
That illustrious patriot and orator, An- 
drew Fletcher, was proprietor of the estate 
of Salton. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, 
to whose literary merits the present age 
appears averse from doing justice, was 
once minister of the parish of Salton, 
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Scottish Brigade, in the service of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, went from the CC 
$hire of Haddington. Blair, author of 

was minister of the paris of nn 
ford; and his successor in that office was 
Jobn Home, the author of the trageuy of 
Douglas. The late illustrious Dr Ronzxr- 
zo, one of the best of men, the most e- 
minent among historians, was once minis 
ter of the pariah of Glademuir.. \- 0 
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COUNTY OF EDINBURGH, 
MID-LOTHIAN. 


Tat county of Eottndh, dignified/by 
containing the capital city of Scotland, is 
situate between 55*:39' and 35 5g of 
northern latitude; between 2* 36 and 3˙ 
33 of western longitude. Its form is near- 
ly that of an oblique-angled triangle, 
truncated - at the oblique angle. The 
frith of Forth forms its northern bounda- 
ry. The $hires of Haddington and Ber- 
wick are its boundaries towards the east; 
and those of Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, 
meet its southern 'confines. Linkthgow, 
or West-Lothian, bounds it on the north- 
west; and, on the west, it is bounded by 
Lanarkshire. Its mean length, from east 
to west, may be about twenty four miles. 
Its mediate breadth, measured from north 
to south, is about fifteen miles: The mea- 
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surement of its whole area is about three 


-Hundted thousand acres. 


The southern corner of - this county 
is mountainous. Gala-water intersects 
this district. And the Morefoot-hills 
here rise where their elevation is lof. 
tiest,—to the height of 1,850 feet above 
the level of the sea. From these moun- 
tains, the level of the county continues 


to subside towards the north-east shore. 
Toward the west, the extension of the 
same range of hills, after admitting the 


intervention of some wide moors and de» 


scending vales, exhibits the celebrated 
ridge of the Pentland hills, rising, at their 


greatest height, about 1600 feet above 


the level of the sea. Onwards still far- 


ther to the west, new vales intervene, and 


new heights arise. On the foreground of 
the scene, in the near vicinity of the city of 
Edinburgh, many insulated mounts tower 
up to an astonishing height, sometimes 
single and solitary; in other instances, 
lengthened into a ledge of rocky heights. 


Arthbu#'s-Seat and Salisbury-Craigs, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 


present such images of savage wildness, of 
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the desart grandeur of unoccupied naturs, 


of wilderness and solitude, as are rarely 


to be contemplated else where in the midst 
of such a profusion of the riches. of culti- 
vation, or of a population so numerous, 
and seated 80 closely around. Blackford- 


hill, Craiglockbart, Corstorphine-hill, the 
rock on which Edinburgh- Castle is seat- 


ed, are all heights of the same character. 
The Esk, the Le 
the rivers descending from the interior 


hills, into which all the inferior streams 
here and there fall; and which convey. 


the superfluous water into the frith of 


Forth. That frith divides this ed 


from the coast of Fife. 
The general aspect of the county is ex- 


ceedingly interesting. Naturally, as it 
should seem, the, interior parts have been 


uncommonly bleak and wild. But cul- 
tivation, and the advantages of wealth, 


which this county derives from its capi- 
tal, have spread beauty and fertility over 
the bosom of morasses; have reared no- 


ble villas, and laid out enchanting. plea- 
sure grounds, on the sides of the wildest 


hills; have created soil and called forth 


Leith and the Almond, are 
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the most generous energies of vegetation, 
on spots which might have beer thought 
to be doomed to eternal barrenriess, The 
rivers, on their course towards the sea, 
wind through scenes of singular beauty 
or romantic wildness. The Esk partieu- 
larly, is famous for the hentties of its 
banks: The Leith and the Almond pre- 
sent many landscapes equally interesting. 
Even the smaller streams which fall into 
these, exhibit a multitude of scenes, in 
their respective courses, naturally belu- 
tiful, that all the powers of English gard- 

ening could hardly adorn them by any 
new embelfichments. That wide moor 
which intervenes for many miles between 
the Moorfoot and the Pentland-hills, is 
gradually assuming an aspeet of the rich- 

est  eultivation that any landseape can 
display. The level tract between the 
heights of Pentland and chose of Corstor- 
phine has been long since reduced into un 


appearance as if it were all one garden. 


I some wild heights here and there re- 
main unadorned and unimproved, these 
contribute to the beauty of the whole, by 
Presenting themsesves in striking contrast 
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vith the _ and. decoration round 
them. ; 

"Ape: wks deakets of husbandry 
chiefly protecuted in this county. Much 
of the land, in the immediate vicinity of 
Edinburgh, is laid out in gardens, the pro- 
duce of which is destined for the mar- 
kets. - Roots, pulse, greens, cabbages, al. 
lad-herbs, form a considerable part of the 
produce of these gardens. Of fruits, too, 
strawherries, gooseberries, eurrants apples, 
pears, cherries, plums, even grapes, nec- 
tarines, and peaches, are cultivated with 
great industry and success for the markets 
of Edinburgh. Of those fields again which 
are cultivated, not with the spade, but in 
the ordinary way of tillage with the plough, 
the cultivation and the appearance are 
sarcely inferior to those of the gardens. 
the Edinburgh markets; wheat, barley, 
and oats, are the grains chiefly cultivated. 
Cows and oxen, sheep and swine, are also 
fed and fattened in considerable quantities 
in these environs. As you retire backwards 
from Edinburgh and from the sen- coast, 
dhe culture and the decoration of the 


county become «till-less and less curibus 
ly exact; the agriculture becomes some. 


wildest and remotest extremities; it con- 


enriched by the vicinity of the sea, and 
by containing the capital city of Scot- 


qualities. But, they are, in every in- 
stance, a mixed race, imported from * 


parts of the kingdom. 


and of all Scotland, stands upon three 
1idges of low-lying hills, and on their in- 
termediate vales. What is called the 
Old Town covers the middle ridge, with the 
shelving declivities on each side and on 
the south side, with the bottom below, 
and the rising ascent of the next ridge. 
Its principal street extends in a tolerably 
even line, between east and west. At its 
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what more irregular in its management; 
the produce of the county, and the wealth 
accumulated upon it appear to be gensibly 
diminished. But, still, even towards its 


tinues to bear the features of a county 


land. All the domesticated animals on 
the farms of this county, are of the best 


EDINBURGH, the capital of this county, 


western end, the castle rises on the insu- 
lated hill above. At its eastern extremi- 


ty, in the hollow at the very foot of the 


| ridge, stands the palace of Holyrood house, 


not yet wholly diyested of its ancient 
splendour, Beyond the bason which once 
contained the north- loch, on the most 
northern of the three hills, is the New- 
Town, of which the general plan, the 
streets, the buildings, the police, can 
Scarce be too highly praised. On the op- 
posite side, again, of the Oli Town, stand 
the southern suburbs, among which 
George's Square is particularly remarka- 
ble, as finely laid out, filled with hand- 
some buildings, and inhabited by persons 
of the upper ranks. But, on the east and 
west, every where indeed immediately a- 
round the city, have the suburbs spread 
out to a wide extent. It can hardly be 
said where the town ends, where the coun- 
ty begins; so insensibly do the buildings 
become thinner, and the parks and . 
dens more extensive. 


Edinburgh is eee eee 


tice, of the revenue offices and officers, and: 
of the other general departments in the 

administration of the British Government 
peculiar to Scotland; and extend to the 
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dinburgh forthe scene in which they took 


time, numberless vestiges still remain to be- 


other religious establishments, and the im- 


were the first means which gave it a be- 
ing as a city, and exalted its rising pros- 


3 


perity. 
principal banking- houses which belong to the se. 
North Britain, the greatest variety of esta- its dig 
dlishments for public amusement, an Uni- ver to 
versity- of the most distinguished repura. ¶ Leit 
tion, excellent public schools, a considera- burgh. 
ble trade, a great multiplicity of manufac. I to the 
tures. It is the centre of correspondence of the 
1 by the post- It poss 
offioe for all Scotland. Having so long the ad 
subsisted as the capital of the kingdom, it moorin 
has acquired advantages towards main- Never b. 
taining that superiority of which it can- ¶ tiquity 
not soon be deprived. - It has subsisted as part of 
a royal burgh for at least these five or six I irre 
centuries. - Many of the most remarkable Nit poss 
transaetions and events in the Scottish his- garden 
tory, whether military or civil, have had E- the Ell 


place. Even after all the dilapidations of 


speak the ancient augustness of this capital. 
Its castle, the abbey of the Halyrude, its 


munities which its citizens soon obtained, 
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perity. After it had become 3 
the seat of Government,. from this time 
its dignity as a capital, was established ne- 
yer to be overthrown. - 

Leith is the sea-port-suburb of Edin- 
burgh. It is a burgh of | barony, subject 
to the authority of the city-government 
of the capital, to which it is - contiguous. 
It possesses an excellent harbour: And 
the adjacent Roads afford at all times safe 
mooring for any number of ships, of what- 
ever burthen. It is almost of equal an- 
tiquity with Edinburgh: The ancient 
part of its streets and edifices is sufficient 
ly irregular. Towards its exterior parts, 
it possesses many handsome houses and 
gardens. A busy and flourishing trade to 
the Elbe, and to the Baltic sea; some com- 
mercial intercourse with the West Indies; 
a very brisk and extensive traffic, with 
every considerable trading place along the 
eastern casts of Scotland and England; 
are the chief soutces of the opulence” of 
Leith. It has also a diversity of such 
manufactures, as are the most naturally 
connected with navigation. Its glass- 
works are r the most conviderable 

E 
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of its manufacturing netahliakinents; are 
skilfully conducted; and afford very large 
returns to the proprietors. Musrelburgh, 
Ficher-row, and Inveresk, three village 
bearing different names, yet forming, in 
truth, but one almost continuous town; 

are situate about seven miles east 7 
Edinburgh; contain a considerable popu. 
lation; and are chiefly supported by the 
fishing, by some foreign trade, and by 
munufactures. Newhaven and Cramond 
are two separate villages, situate . niearly 
straight west from Leith. The inhabi. 
tants of both are supported chiefly by the 
ſishery. Those indeed of Cramond hav 
also some manufactures. ' Dalkeith, 
burgh of barony of no inconsiderable mag. 
nitude, stands about six miles south. east 
from Edinburgh, on the banks of the Esk; 

or, more properly speaking, in the very 
angular extremity, where the north and 
the south Esk are just about to meet in 
one stream, and, under the common name 
of the Esk, are thence to advance to dis. 
charge their waters into the sea at Mus: 
selburgh. It is chiefly. celebrated for its 
grain, cattle, and: butcher's meat markets. 
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For the first two articles, it presents a 
better market than even Edinburgh. It 
possesses also some rising manufactures. 
It has a number of retailing shopkeepers, 2 
and some wholesale traders. Gilmerton 
is a village between Dalkeith and Edin- 
burgh, inhabited chiefly by coalliers. 
Pennycuick, on the north Esk, is a thriv- 
ing seat of cotton eee - Anal. 
titude of other | villages are scattered 
throughout this county. The whole po- 
pation of Mid- Lothian Og be 1 30,000 
souls. 

The palaces, stately family- seats, and 
handsome villas in the environs of the ci- - 
ty of Edinburgh, and within the limits of 
the county, are greatly too numerous to 
de here particularly recited, , Dalkeith- 
house, the princely seat of -the Duke of 
Buccleugh, stands within a spacious park 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of 
Dalkeith. Duddingston-house, a seat be- 
longing to the Marquis of Abercorn, 
tands amid beautifully ornamented plea- 
sure- grounds, about a mile and a half east 
from Edinburgh. Pennycuick-house, the 
Sat of Sir John Clerk, is situate about a 
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BER west from the village of Pennycuick; 
and is admired for its noble apartmentz 


the exterior elegance of its structure, and 


the beauty and the picturesque features 


of the ornamented gcenery immedaately 
cireumjacent. Hatton. house, the late seat 


of the noble family of Lauderdale, stande 
a few miles west from Edinburgh. Belle. 


vue, the residence of Mrs General Scott, 
is situate at a small distance north from 
the eastern end of Queen's street.— 
Throughout all the environs of the city 


of Edinburgh, villas are dispersed in such 
frequency, that even the same abundance 
of cottages and humble | farm-houses, 
would, in any of the more remote coun- 


ties, give such population and opulence, 


as we can, now, 8earcely dare to hope for. 
The castle of Edinburgh; the chapel of 


the ancient abbey of the Halyrude:; the 
remains of convents, churches, hospital 


. Which that city still exhibits; are emi- 


nently remarkable, among er number 


less vestiges scattered over the face of 
this county.  Borthwick-castle, abont nine 
miles south from Edinburgh, exhibits 3 
very perfect Specimen of the strongest 
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and most rlignifene archidecture of the 
castles of the | fourteenth century.” "A 


zeen the remains both of a once noble 


richly ornamented Gothic chapel,” in a 


eat much less decayed state than the castle. 
ide Craigmillar-castle, in the immediate neigh- 


. dourhood of Edinburgh, was once the beat 


tt, BY of Royalty: Its ruins are still worthy of 


om being visited by the curious. The re- 
— Wl mains of Roman ways, and of Roman mi- 
/ litaty stations, are still to be traced here. 
ch Many of the most memorable battles in the 


de Scottish history, were fought within this 


©, Wl county: And the scenes on which they 
n. took place are still known. The caves 
ce, ¶ of Hawtbornden ate still visited, where the 
r. brave Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie, 
al with a few gallant young heroes Ike him- 
he self, lurked, at times, in the reign of Da- 


0 vid Bruce, while the county was over run 


u. by the English; and from which they 


. wed to make those bold and sudden ex- 
of cursions, which dismayed, and annoyed, 


ne and routed the invaders more successfully 
than almost any other POE which 


und- orn. 1 


Rolin, on the North-Esk, there are to be 


castle, now wholly ruinous, and of a very | 
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were about the same time undertaken by 
the Scots. 

Many distinguished warriors, Statesmen 
and scholars, have been natives of / this 
county. The celebrated Drummond, the 
historian of the five James's, possessed the 
estate and house of Hawthornden. Johr 
Lau,, the author of the famous Mississip 
pi bubble, which arose and burst at Pari 
during the regency of the Duke of Or. 
leans, was born at. Lawrieston, in the vici. 
nit y of Edinburgh. Dr WILLIAM Rozxxr. 
sox, the greatest of historians, was born 
zin Edinburgh. In the Scottish Parlia. 
ments, while they had a separate exist. 
ence, and were wont to assemble here; 
in the Courts. of Justice, on the Bench, and 
at the bar; in the University, and in the 
Fulpits of Edinburgh. hom very many il 
lustrious men have shone? Natives of this 
county have been in all ages dispersed 
through Britain, and over the world: And 
of an extraordinary number of them will 
the names be long indelibly enrolled in 
the fairest annals of fame, 
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COUNTY OF LINLITHGOW. 


Tux county of Linlithgow, or West Lo- 
thian is bounded on the south- east by the 
county of Edinburgh; on the east, north- 
east, and north, by the Frith of Forth; 
on the north-west, the west, and the 
south, by the shires of Stirling and La- 
nark. Its greatest length, from south- 


west to north- east, is about twenty miles: 


Its greatest breadth ys be 1 388 
miles. | 
From its north-east outline, on - this 4 
coast; it rises with a gradual ascent to- 
wards the interior heights of Livingston, 
Bathgate, and Whitburn. These inte- 
rior heights are mountainous; uncultivat- 
ed, or with difficulty and sullenly sub- 
mitting to cultivation; subject to rains 
more frequent, and mote permanent in 
their effects, than those which vex the 
lower country; fitter for the purposes of 
shepherd- farming than for those of agri- 
culture. But, even amidst those middle 
Ca 
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heights, the country of this shire is not of / 
an excessive elevation. The declivities 

of the hills are in many places sufficient. 

ly gentle to admit of tillage ; between the 
hills, there continually intervene lower 
grounds, of which the soil is rich, and 
the culture easy. The chief disadvan- 
tage is, that, by the influence of various 


causes, the grains are never here ripe, till 


at a late time in autumn. The Almond 

runs, far a considerable part of its course, 
within this county. It is watered aleo 
by a multitude of smaller streams of more 
obscure name. The aspect of the sce- 
nery, as you descend toward the sea. 
coast, is exceedingly interesting. Woods 
are not wanting; the level of the coun- 
try declines gradually; heights, conside- 
rably insulated, here and there raise their 
heads; cultivation every where displays 
its power; human habitations are numer- 
ous, and are decent dwellings fit for men, 
not huts like the holes and caves of 
wild beasts. The prospect towards the 
Frith is still inexpressibly grand and beau- 
n t ben u n $51 


— 


Agen e is the ut braneh of 


the -husbandry of this county. Lime 


stone is found within it in great abund- 
ance, and is applied as the principal ma- 
nure, From the sea-shore to the very 
heights of the hills, the tillage is very ex- 
tensive. Even where grazing, rather 
than the” raising of grain, i is the 3 
object with the farmers ; there, it has ne 

vertheless been found eligible, to wr 
nure and till the lands, in order to meli- 
orate the sward of grass. The distilleries, 


the opportunities for exportation, Which 


the Frith affords, the markets of the 
great towns which ly at no considerable 
distance from the confines of this county, 
and its own internal population, present 
sufficient occasions for the export and 
the consumption of its produce. Wheat 
is cultivated in a smaller proportion than 
barley, and oats. Yet, of all these three 
species of grain, very large quantities are 
here produced. The dairies are in many 
places under good management, and af. 
ford large quantities of cheese and but- 
ter for the market. The cattle are a 
various race, the produce of different 


parts of the country, here mixed, and 
meliorated by richer feeding. The num- 
bers of the sheep are less considerable, in 

proportion to the black cattle, than in o- 
ther counties in which there is less til. 
lage. The agriculture is of a character 
considerably skilful and well improved. 
The divisions and inclosures of the fields; 
the good condition of the roads; the 


mode in which the manures are laid on, 


and the actual tillage conducted ; the 
succession of - crops - cultivated ; all be- 
spenk that agricultural knowledge and 
spirit, which make husbandry a regular 
and rational art, founded upon. principles, 
and as such contributing: infinitely more 
thin: it could otherwise * to. enrich the 
The towns and villages: of the Hire of 
Linlithgew,” akhough not indeed to be 
compared with those of the county of E- 
dinburgh, are however far from inconsi- 
derable. Sucengferry is a royal burgh, 
situate upon the southern shore of the 
Frith of Forth, and not far from the south- 
east extremity of the county to which it 


belongs. Its population is not scanty- 


+ : | 


Tt possesses some manufactures, some 
coasting and even foreign trade; derives 
considerable benefit from the ferry over 
the Forth, which has given its name; and 
is enriched by the fisheriers, and by its 
standing in the midst of a country so po- 
pulous and so highly cultivated: It is a 
burgh of great antiquity, and is said to 
have been the place where Matilda, the 
Queen of Malcolm Canmore, first landed 
in Scotland. Linlithgou, the capital town 
of this county, is situate westward from 
Queensferry, and nearly upon the border 
of the contiguous shire of Stirling. Its 
present condition is scarcely equal to what 
is recorded of its ancient grandeur. It 
eonsists of one main street, extending 
nearly between east and west; skirted. 
on each side by gardens; and leaving se- 
veral lanes leading out from it, amidst the 
gardens. It is inhabited by between two 
and three thousand persons. It possesses 
a considerable manufacture of leather and 


shoes; a brisk business in woobeombing; 


some small manufactures of woollens; 
some tambour manufactories; three brew=-- . 


eries; some excellent mills of very ancient 
2 


ky field. Its famous lake still retains its an- 
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| -erectian; and, in its near vicinity, several 
distilleries, with a bleachfield and print- 


eient beauty. Abundance of such ſishes 
tle still exists, but in a ruinous state. It 
was burnt down, so as to be no longer ha. 
bitable, in they ear 1745: Its church is also 
aà fine ancient building. The whole town 
presents a diversity of remains of antiquity, 
which bespeak the opulence of its ancient 
religious establishments, and the advan- 
tages which it once derived from being oc- 
easionally the seat of the Scottish Kings. 
Boroughstownness'is à very thriving sea- 
faring village, containing, at least, no fewer 
inhabitants than Linlithgow. It stands 
about two miles almost straight north 
from that ancient burgh. Its coallieries; 
its traffic; its various manufactures; the 
_ "advantages it has of late derived from the 
-herring-fishery 3 the Customhouse here e- 
stablisbed; all concur to make it one of 
the most thrivin g places contiguous to the 
Frith of Forth. Bathzate is a thriving 
village, situate about the middle interior 
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a degree of taste and genius truly admi- 
rable. Næuli ton is a fine house, with well 
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toward the confines of Lanerkshire It i 
inhabited by about 1 400 persons. It is 


supported in a considerable degree by eot- 


ton- manufactures, and by its breweries. 
Many peasants, who find employment with 


the farmers of the circumjacent country, 


also live in the village. It is said * 1 
place of considerable antiquity: / | 
Among the modern seats of ths | and 
holders in Linlithgowshire, Hopeton-howss, 
at the distance of between two and three 
miles north-west from Queehsferry, is one 

of the most interesting. The house is 

stately and magnificent: The stables are 
prineely: The eireumjacent ornamented 
grounds are naturally of such a - happily 
varied surface, as admits of the easiest de- 
coration; and have been decorated, with 


laid out grounds surrounding it. The illus- 
trious Stair, who, as a general, proved him- 
self one of the best disciples of the school 
of Marlborough, and who, as à statesman, 


won the famous Regent Duke of Orleans, 


to ally himself to the interests of the 
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House of Hanover; laid out these grounds, 
and made this house to be built. 
Carriden, situate at the northern bor. 
der of this county, and various other pla- 
ces, exhibit many vestiges of ancient Ro- 
man, Pictish, and Scottish antiquities. 
Linlithgow has been already noticed, as 
presenting a great assemblage of antiqui- 
ties. On the banks of the Avon by which 
the shire of Linlithgow is divided from 
rs of Stirling, some memorable battles 
and skirmishes haye been fought. Near 
Bathgate, appear the ruins of an ancient 
castle, which is said to have pertained to 
King Robert the second. Near Newlis- 
ton, on the banks of the Almond, is = 
scene of some ancient battles, which'm 
have been fought with prodigious ra 
ter. Various monuments, evidently com- 
memorating the persons slain, and consit- 
ing of hillocks of earth, and of rude stones 
set up vertically, are scattered over the 
field. The plough, mn. tillage, occasional- 
ly. turns up the bones of the persons who 
have been here anciently buried. 
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Fu ROM Linlithgowshire, we descend far 


south west, to the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
| bright. This district, having been forfeit- 


ed to the Crown, upon the attainder of 
the ancient Earls of Douglas, in the fif- 
teenth century, was, in consequence of 
that event, placed under the management 
and jurisdiction of a Steward ; whose bu- 
siness was, not only to preside at the or- 
dinary administration of justice in the 
courts, but to manage also the royal do- 
mains within the district. It received, 
from this circumstance, the appellation of 
a Stewartry. But, it is now, nevertheless, 
just as much a county or shire, as any 0 
ther such district in the kingdom. 

It is the middle division of that ancient 
Galloway, which once formed a separate 
e, the last remains of the old 
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Strathelydian kingdom. | Nithedale was 


the eastern division. What is now the 


Shire of Wigton, with the addition of the 


district of Carrick in Ayrshire, formed 
the western part of that principality. 
The Ste wartry of :Kirkcudbright, then, 


is on the east and north- east, bounded by 
the county of Dumfries; on the north, 
the north-west, the west, by the + shire of 
Ayr; on the west and south- west, by the 
shire of Wigton; on the south- west, the 


south, and the south-east, by the bay of 
Wigton, the Irish sea, and the Solway- 


frith, where it receives the waters of the 
river Nith. 
The 3 — of this Tiattict is 


mountainous. In the interior parts, on 


the upper confines of Dumfries shire, and 


every where, towards the confines of Ayr- 
| chire, the mountains lie in continuous 


ranges: Even the lowest parts are there 
of a great elevation; and the highest rise 
to between two and three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Towards the 


dea · cast, the general level of the county 


is naturally lower. Let, even here , many 


insulated hills tower up to a great height: ; 
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And these hills. are oocionally extended 
to a considerable length and breadth. 
The Nith bounds: and waters its eastern 
border. The Cairn, the Orr; the Ken, 
the Dee, the Tarf, the Fleet, descending 
from its. interior heights, convey the su- 
perfluous waters into the sea; and, inter- 
secting the country through which they 
flow, thus produce so many beautiful vales, 
here and there displaying natural scenery 
among the heights of the hills. The Ken, 
in its progress to join the Dee, forms the 
fine lake of Loeb Ken, one of the most in- 
teresting in * wound of: Scotansy The 
the Fleet, i they fl into the sea, 
form scenes of astonishing grandeur and 
enchanting beauty. The interior hills af- 

ford extensive prospects: And the whole 
country presents a singular assemblage of 
bleakness, wildness, - grandeur, and soft 
cultivated-beauty. Its wild fowls, whe- 
ther such as haunt the woods, such as fre- 
quent the moors and morasses, or such as 
are wont to scream along the sea- shore; 
are exceedingly numerous and various. 
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Hares and rabbits are numerous, the for. 
mer species over the whole county, the lat. 
ter here and there in warrens on the ses. 
cast! Foxes have not been as yet entirely 
exterminated from these parts. The river 
and lakes afford a great diversity of the 
usual fishes. On the sea- coast, were there 
4 ready market, very considerable fizher- 
ies might be successfully carried on. 

* "Agriculture, the management of Sees, 
and the care of black cattle, share among 
them, almost equally, the husbandry and 
the farm-stock of the inhabitants of this re- 

gion. But on the higher hills in the inte- 

'rior country, sheep, with here and there 
a few goats, are the principal stock. Even 
there, however, black cattle are in con. 

siderable numbers reared; and some little 

"tillage is carried on. As you descend to- 
wards the sea, the vales begin to expand; 
the hills subside; agriculture extends het 
reign; and black cattle” become a more 
capital branch of the annual stock, than 
sheep. Yet even here the brown rocky 
hills advance in various places far towards 

the sea-shore; and sheep also predominate 
in the farm- stock, because oxen cannot 
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fare $0 well as they, on those cliffs where 
the sheep find abundant nourishment. The 
sheep of this shire are a small race, with 
black faces and coarse. fleeces, which are ac- 
counted to excel all others for the use of 
the table. The cows and oxen are a race 
yet more famous for beauty of form, forthe 
readiness with which they fatten, for the 
uncommon proportion of the flesh upon the 
bones in their carcases, when they come 
to be slaughtered for the shambles. Horses 
are reared in this county; but * 
large numbers for exportation. 
Dumfries is, in some sort, a capital 
town, and a principal place of market, at 
least for all the eastern parts of the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright. The village of 
Bridgend Dumfries is contiguous to 
that city, yet within Galloway, and con- 
tains a considerable number of inhabi- 
tants, who are employed as carriers, as 
day-labourers, and in various petty ma- 
nufactures. Dalbeattie is a small village 
rising on the banks of the Orr. Castle. 
Douglas ig a considerable village, situated 
between the eastern banks of the Dee, 
and the lake of Carlinwark. Its rise has 
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been owing chiefly to the patriotic exer. 
tions of Mr Gordon of Greenlaw, and to 
the agricultural improvement of the cit. 
cumjacent country. Manufactures have 
been lately introduced in it; and. it pro- 
mises to rise to be very flourighing. Kirk. 
cudbright is a royal burgh of. considera- 
ble antiquity; inhabited by between one 
and two thousand persons; possessing 
tome small manufactures, a thriving sal 

mon- fishery, some foreign, and some coast. 
ing trade. Gatebouse is one of the finest 
villages in Scotland. It stands upon the 
banks of the Fleet. It has been absolute - 
ly created by the exertions of Mr Murray 
of Broughton, and of, his tenants, Messrs 
Rirtwhistle, cotton manufacturers from 
England. It contains a population af 
yearly fifteen. hundred souls. It bas 
some sea-faring trade, and cotton manu- 
factures in a very flourishing condition. 
Ferry: toun of Cree is a village on the 
eastern side of Wigton- bay. Its inhabi. 
tants Are chiefly country artisans, and 
the families of sailors. New Galloway 18 
a small burgh situate upon Loch- Ken, a. 
mong the interior hills. It begins at last 
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to be augmented and to flourish, under 
the cares of its beneficent and public- 
spirited landlord, - the — uh n 
Gordon of Kenmore, © 

$1 Mary's Tele, the seat watt 
Selkirk ; Kenmore Castle, the seat of the 
Honourable John Gordon; Caliy- Houte, 
the seat of James Murray, Esq; of Brough- 
ton; the yet unfinished house of Nit. 
dale ; ' Caeruchtred; the seat of Patrick 
Heron, Esq; of Heron; Greenlaz; the 
seat of Alexander Gordon, Esd; Orcbard- 
ton-bouge, the seat of James Douglas, 
Esq; of Orchardton; and many other ſine 
villas, and noble famil seats, en the 
tewartrx of Kirkcudbright. PM 

On every one of its rivers stand, at one 
place or another, the remains of one or 


more ancient castles. The ruins of the 


castle of Buittle, famous i in the history of 
King Robert Bruce, are to be seen near 
the foot of the river Orr. The stately 
royal castle of 'Tþrieve stands in an islet of 
Dee; nor havg its butward walls been yet 
dilapidateT Caerdortness-Chstle, mention- 
ed by Cambden, appears on the western 
bank of the Fleet. In the interior coun- 
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try, too, are many similar remains of an- 
cient castles. At Newabbey, south-west 
from Dumfries, are still the ruins of the 
famous old Abbey of Sweetheart. - The 
abbey Dundrennan, now ruinous, stands at 
the distance of a few miles south- east from 


 Kirkcudbright. On the sea- coast, appear 


ome vestiges of Roman, Danish, and An- 
glo-Saxon encampments. It is probable 
that a Roman way, not yet traced by an- 


tiquarians, erossed over from Nithsdale 


into Ayrshire, through the north- east cor- 
ner of this county. Cairns, standing 
stones, and druidical cireles, monuments 


of the ancient Celtic inhabitants of the 


district, are still to be seen in many places. 
R | 8 © Op 7 
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Tas county of Wigton is still compre- 
bended with that of Kirkcudbright in the 
district which even now retains the gene- 
ral name of Galloway. The Cree is at 
once the western limit of the ste wartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and the eastern boundary 
of the shire of Wigton. The confines of 
Ayrshire are conterminous with those of 
Wigtonshire, on the north.” The Iris 
ea washes all the rest of the outline of 
this county. © | 
All that part, of Wigtonshire f is moun- 
tainous, which lies the most immediately 
contiguous to the confines of Kirkcud- 
brightshire and of Ayrehire. Towards 
the 8ea-coast, the country naturally sub- 
des, in different places, t towards a flat le- 
vel. Yet, that. tract of ground which in- 
tervenes between the Burrowhead and the 
nver Luce is, even, along the very verge | 
of the sea-shore, for the most part, crag- 
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gy, rugged, and covened-—enly; or chiefly, 
with heath. The points of Burrowhead, 
and of the Mull of Galloway, are the most 
southern extremities of all Scotland. The 
rivers of Bladenoch and Luce, with the 
smaller stream of Poltantan, are the most 
considerable channels by which the su- 
5 perfluous waters are conveyed into the sea. 
The western district, commonly known 
by the denomination of the Rhinns of Gal. 
| Joway, is of moderate elevation, green, and 
arable. By Lochryan, on the one hand, 
and by the bay of Luce, on the other, 
this district is, to a certain degree, penin- 
zulated. The valley of Glenluce is extre- 
mely interesting,—in the vicinity of the 
village which bears its name, and near 
to where it is washed by the rising tides. 
The husbandry of this county has hi- 
therto been occupied in the management 
of flocks and herds, considerably more 
than in agriculture. The sheep of Pen- 
 ningham and of Mochrum, a breed diffe- 
rent from those which are commonly pre- 
valent throughout the south of Scotland; 
have been long famous for the- admirable 
| fineness of their wool. Cows and oxen ly aral 
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are bred and reared here for exportation, 
with uncommon, earnestness and success. 
The fayourite race is that which is like- 
wise common in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, and which is famous through- 
out Britain, under the denomination - of 
Callowayr. The late Admiral Keith 
Stewart, the present Earl of Galloway, 
Mr Hawthorn-Ste wart of Physgill, and o- 
ther gentlemen in this county, have dis- 
tinguished themselves by a very laudable 
care for the improvement of the race of 
the Galloway black-cattle. The late a- 
miable and lamented Lord Daer, paid not 
less attention to the improvement of the 
1c breed of the sheep, and introduced, for 
ar this purpose, not a few foreign varieties. 
„Jon the low grounds adjacent to the gea- 
1- shore, agriculture has been long the ca- 
it pital object of the husbandry. Of late, 
te ¶ che plans of that agriculture have been 
!- remarkably improved; and a perception 
of the utility of combining tillage with 
-- Wpatturage, has induced even the farmers 
Hef the interior moors to manure and till 
e lands which were formerly deemed scarce- 
n Wy arable. Lime, shells, marle, sea- 
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tilize the grounds thus subjected to til. 
lage; and rich crops usually repay the 
cultivator's expence and pains. Barley 
is a very capital article in the crops rais. 
ed in this county Oats are of equal con. 
_ sideration, Potatoes are pniversally cul. 
_ tivated. Even wheat Has recently begun 
to be generally adopted among the grain 
sown on the rich low lands. Swine are 
fed on the refuse of the potatoes and the 
grain, Horses are bred here with Cons. 
derable advantage; and many are like. 
wise imported from Ireland. Exportation 
to Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, or to En- 
gland, affords a ready sale for almost all 
the surplus produce of this county. 
x Newton-Douglas, © formerly 707070 
Stewart, is a fine village, which has, with. 
in these last twenty years, risen with great 
rapidity, and in extraordinary beauty, up- 
on the western bank of the Cree, about ten 
or twelve miles inland from the mouth of 
the bay into which that river discharges 
its waters. It contains about 1500 inha- 
bitants. A cotton-work, a brewery, 4 
tannery, are its principal manufactures. 


weeds, dung, are diligently laid on, to fer. 
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Much more of the county business is 
transacted here, than at Wigton, the pro- 
per county-town, The great road be- 
tween London and Portpatrick, passes 
through this village. With its present 
advantages, it is likely to rise in due time 
to be perhaps the most considerable town 
in Galloway. Wiorod is situate about 
six miles between south and south- west 
from Newton- Douglas. It is the seat of 
the county. courts. It is neither splendid 
in its buildings, nor numerously inhabit- 
ed; but it affords, from the height of a 
mall hill rising over it, a. prospect of the 
bay, wich is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting that can be contemplated; 
Whithorn, as well as Wigton, a royal burgh; 
lies ten or twelve miles westward along 
the coast; and, although the ancient seat 
of a monastery, and df the bishoprick of 
Galloway, is but an inconsiderable place. 
Between Wigton and Whithorn, however, 
les Garliettoum, a small scafaring village, 


which begins to thrive under the protec- 

tion of the Earl of Galloway. One or two 

petty villages, of small note, intervene be- 

tween JVhithorn and Glentuce. This last 
F2 
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place is a village of some antiquity. It 


arose under the protection of a priory, moe 
which, in the times of Papery, existed here. ral 
Seat 


It is now very inconsiderable. It has 
however some hundreds of inhabitants, 
The surrounding scenery is picturesque 
and interesting. Portpatrick owes its o- 
rigin to the intercourse between Galloway 
and Ireland. This is the station of ferry. 
boats which sail to and from Donaghadee. 
It contains between five and six hundred 
inhabitants, who are almost wholly main- 
tained and enriched by the intercourse 
with Ireland. Stranraer is a royal burgh, 
situate on the bay of Lochryan ; and con- 
taining about 1600 inhabitants. Fishing, 
_ manufactures of cotton and linen stuffs, 
and some coasting trade, are the chief 
sources of subsistence to these inhabitants. 
Their markets and fairs are like wise good. 
Not far from Stranraer stands the ruin- 
ous walls of Castle-Kennedy, which was 
burnt in the year 1715, and has never 
since been repaired. Lochnaw-Castle is 
the seat of Sir Stair Agnew, Bart. Fine- 
View was the elegant residence of the 
Countess-Dowager of Galloway. Glarer- 
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ton-house is a very stately and elegant, 


modern edifice, built by the late Admi- 


ral Keith Stewart. Polton is the noble 
seat of the Earl of Galloway. Sir William 
Maxwell of Monreith possesses an ele- 
gant new house in the parish of Mochrum. 
These are the principal modern residences 

in Wigtonshire. 

Along the sea- coast are various remains 
of old castles, which were at once the 
strong-holds and the dwelling-honuses of 
the ancient landholders of this district. 
The old castle of. Sorbie appears in ruins, 
within a lake in the parish of the same 
name. The old castle of Mochrum has 
long ceased tod be inhabited. Several 
ruins of old edifices ate pointed out, as 
having beloriged to the ancient indepen- 
dent Lords of Galloway. SouP s-reat, near 
Stranraer, —the remains of the priory of 
Glenluce, —the ruins, and A part which 
Still stands, of the cathedral of Whithorn, 
are the most remarkable ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities in this district. Here are also re- 
mains which show the Romans to have 
had stations upon the coast. At Baldoon, 
and elsewhere, are very distinct remains 
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of encampments, which must have be. 
longed to the ancient Anglo-Saxons or 
Danes. Nor are circles of stones unfre. 
quent, of that sort which are termed mo 
dical, 


COUNTY OF AY R. 
Fenn | 


Aa is deal wel on the south by 
the county of Wigton; on the east, by 
the shires of Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, 
and Lanerk; on the north by Renfrew- 
shire; on the west, by the frith of Clyde, 
and the Irish sea. Its form is somewhat 
like that of a half- moon, having the horns 
greatly lengthened and incurvated. It 
consists of the three united districts of 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham. It 
measures, between its two extreme points, 
north and south, about fifty miles: Its 
greatest breadth does not exceed twenty 
seven miles. 

Carrick, its most Huthein . 18 
generally mountainous ; yet contains some 
delightful vales, and-some beautiful slopes 
towards the sea-coast, which have been a- 


dorned with the richest cultivation. A 


small rivulet, named the March-burn, di- 
vides - Carrick from Wigtonshire. The 
Stinchar, descending from its interior 
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heights, winds through a vale of which the 
scenery is, in my mind, unequalled, in wild 
beauty, by any thing else in Scotland; and 
falls at last into the sea at Ballantrae. The 
Girvan, taking its rise also from the same 
interior heights on the border of Kirkcud- 
brightshire, descends through a vale 
which still widens, subsides, and puts on 
new beauty as it advances ; till, at the vil. 
lage of Girvan, it also at length disem- 
bogues itself into the frith; Beyond the 
Girvan arise new eminences of a lower 
elevation, less rugged in their aspect, and 
Shelving toward the north-west ; till they 
are again bounded by the Doon, the limit 
between the districts of-Carrick and Kyle. 
All these three rivers take their rise from 


those very high 'hills which form the 


boundaries between the shires of Ayr and 
Kirkcudbright. Amidst those hills are 
various lakes, particularly Loch-doon, which 
are the primary sources of the rivers. 
Kyle is the middle district of Aytthire. 
Rouhiled on the sout h, by the river Doon; 
it is next intersected by the Ayr ; and is, 
at its northern extremity, bounded by the 
Irvine. In its interior parts, on the bor- 
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ders of the counties of Kirkcudbright and 
Lanerk, it is rugged, mountainous, and 
heath- covered. On the foreground, con- 
tiguous to the sea- coast, the level of the 
land is low, and agreeably varied; the 
soil, for the most part, rich; and the her- 5 
bage verdant. 

Cunningham, the northern division of 
the county, is divided from Kyle by the 
river Irving. —is intersected by the Gar- 
nock, which joins the Irvine as it hastens 
into the sea,. —is watered by some other 
maller streams, —has, in its interior parts, 
one or two lakes, —and rises, towards the 
confines of Renfrewshire, into an irregu 
lar assemblage of hills, not without some 
intervening vales, and with various nar- 
row tracts of flat ground on the very 
verge of the sea- shore. 

The management of flocks and herds 

is the primary object of the husbandry of 
a great part of Ayrshire. On the moun- 
tains of Carrick, and in the remote inte- 
nor parts of Kyle and Cunningham, sheep 
form the principal branch of the animal 
stock of the farmers. In the vales, and 
in the lower grounds adjacent to tlie sea 
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coast, the land is generally arable, anden 
in a good state of cultivation. Yet it i; 
the dairy, the calves, the milk; the cheese, 
the butter of the cows, that is, even here. 
the prime objeet with the most skilful 
farmers. The cheese of Dunlop, —and un. 
der this name are all the cheeses of Ayr. 


shire frequently sold. is the best that is 


made in Scotland ; and is bought as ea. 
and Cheshire cheese of England. The 
lands are, for the most part, divided into 


farms of moderate extent. The roads are 


numerous, and are constantly kept in a 


state of good reparation; but are con- 


ducted indifferently up ascents and down 
declivities, just as readily as along level 
grounds. Both limestone and pit-coal a- 
bound in this county: And the presence 


of two fossils, a0 eminently useful for the 


arts, and for the ordinary accemmodation 
of life, nas signally contributed to pro- 
mote every species of industry. Barley 
and oats, and potatoes, are produced here 


in very great abundance. Even wheat 
_- . readily grows upon the rich lands of Kyle. 
The fields are, in the cultured parts 


4. 


inclosed with ditches and hedges, or with 
dry stone-walls. The farm-houses are neat. 
zuug, and usually accommodated with 
suitable office-houses. Much wood is 
scattered over. the whole face of the coun. 


— the creations of art. It fringes 
almost every where the banks of the ri- 
vers, and, wherever it is thus scattered, 
forms scenery wonderfully romantic, and. 
beautiful, or pieturesque.. The - cows of 
Ayrshire are a breed of moderate size, 
rather awkward, such as might seem to 
have been produced by the intermixture 
of the Galloway race, with that which is 
common in the western Highlands. The 
population of this county is certainly nu- 


merous, in proportion to its extent. Itx 


produce of all sorts, is, in general, either 
manufactured or consumed at home, or 
else exported to the more populous coun-: _ 


ties of Renfrew and Lanerk, or else to i 


Galloway, or even to Leland, ane to En- | 
gland, % 
Ballantrae, the most ee e in 
Ayrehire, stands at the mouth of the river 
r 


Stinc bar, and is but a petty place, the 


village, lying also on the Stinchar, a few 
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haunt of smugglers, and the residence of 
a few fishermen. Colmonell is a petty 


miles inland from Ballantrae. Its houses 
are merely huts; its inhabitants, poor 


peasants, without industry, and without 


wealth. Girvan lies on the coast, at the 
mouth of the river Girvan, is about ten or 
twelve miles distant from Ballantrae; 


contains more than a thousand inhabi- 
tants; has some manufactures, a salmon- 


fishery, and some small sea-faring trade; 
has been long known only as a haunt of 
smugglers; but begins now to flourish by 
more honest means. Maybale is a very 


flourishing manufacturing village. It 
owes its origin to an ancient religious e- 
stablishment. The agricultural improve- 


ment of the circumjacent eountry, and 
the manufacture of coarse woollens, have 
long continued to favour its prosperity. 
It is pleasantly seated on a rising ground, 


and possesses about it some curious re- 


mains of antiquity. Dalmellington is an 
inconsiderable village, situate towards the 
confines of Kirkcudbrightshire, near to 


775 Anm. rar 
three or four hundred inhabitants. Strait- 


o is a village dependent, in part, upon 
the woollen manufacture, and situate be 


tween Dalmellington and Girvan. Other 


petty villages, in this eastern part of the 
county, are supported chieffy by means 
of the woolen manufacture. Muirkirk 
is distinguished for its iron-works. At 
Cattrin are cotton-manufactures: Mauch- 
tin contains about a thousand inhabitants. 
Av, the capital of the county, contains 
about 3000 inhabitants; possesses some 
foreign and coasting trade; has conside- 
rable fairs and markets, which are fre- 
quented by the people of the ceircumja- 


cent county, even to a great distance; 7 


possesses a tolerably good harbour for ship- 
ping; and, from its fisheries, contributes ; 
largely to the supply of the more inland 


towns. Kilmarnock i is an inland town in 


a state of great prosperity. It contains 


between four and five thousand inhabi- 


tants; possesses various manufactures, 
of woollens, leather, bonnets, stockin 86. 
tobacco, snuff, &c. ; has excellent mar- 
kets for butcher- meat and other articles - 
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eager cultivation of the cotton. manufac- 


origin to the famous and opulent abbacy 
which anciently existed here. It shares 


inland villages, situate toward the borders | 
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and enjoys also the benefit of: a very ex 


tensive and profitable coal- work in its im. 
mediate neighbourhood. . Irvine is a very 


burgh, situate nearly at the mouth of the 
river Irvine; containing between four and 
five thousand inhabitants; possessing a 
large trade; and lately enriched by the 


tures. Kilu inning is a village situate a- 
bout two miles from Irvine. It owes its 


coats is a. village possessing coal-mines, 


salt-Works, and some shipping, with a 


good natural harbour for small vessels. 
Its whole population is between two and 
three thousand souls. Largs is also a 


about the very extremity of this county ;; 


considerably populous; inhabited by fish- 
ermen and other sea-faring people; and, 


in summer, resorted to, for sea-bathing. 


Dalry; Kilbirnie, and Beith, are pleasant, 


of. Reufre wshire. 
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or handsome houses, the seats of the land- 
holders, _ are scattered throughout this 
county. In the beautiful vale intersect- 


ed by the river Stinchar, stand various 


On the banks of the Girvan, such houses 
and wooded pleasure grounds are still more 
numerous. Culbarn, the noble seat of the 
Earl of Cassilis, stands close upon the sea- 
shore, and is one of the most stately and 
elegant modern houses in Scotland. After 
passing May bole, on the way northward, 
and towards Ayr, the whole county opens 
upon the traveller's eye with the aspect 
of one continuous scene of elegant villas, 
beautifully ornamented. pleasure grounds, 
fields under the richest culture, and a pro—- 
fusion of plantations in belts, in clumps, in 
parks, dispersed irregularly on the banks: 
of the rivers, or spreading out here and; 
there into something of a' forest-extent.- 
Along the banks of the Doon, or the Ayr, 

or the Irvine, thoughout the intermediate 
country; even backwards to the confines © 
of Lanerkshire, this whole region presents 
still an unusually large proportion of the 
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seats of gentlemen, peculiarly interesting 
in their effects in the landscape, to the 
eye of the spectator. Auchencruive, the 
noble seat of Mr Oswald, is situate in the 
near vicinity of Ayr. Not far distant 
from Irvine, is the residence of the Earl 
of Eglinton. Throughout - Cunningham, 
this county still continues to exhibit much 
of the same embellishment; although per- 
haps not absolutely so much as on the 
western side of Kyle. 

Innumerable vestiges of benny stil. 
remain in Ayrshire. Those cairn of loose- 
ly heaped up stones, which have been at- 
tributed to the ancient Celtic inhabitants 
of this territory, are still frequent iñ all 
the moorish parts of the county, where 
they have not yet been dilapidated by 
the progress of agriculture. Those circle: 
of long stones, each set up vertically, 
which are supposed to have belonged to 
the forms of the old Druid worship, are 
like wise not infrequent; vestiges of Roman 
ways and encampments are still to be 
traced here, which sufficiently confirm 
the accounts of the historians, concerning 
the ancient extension of the Roman paw- 
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er over this part of Britain. On all the 
coasts are many remains of ancient en- 


campments, which have evidently belong - 


ed to the Danes, who, between the eighth 
and the thirteenth centuries, were masters 


of the Hebudian isles, and occasionally also 


of a part of the north · west coast of Scot- 
land. Of the old castles, built between 
the twelfth and the sixteenth century, in 


these regions, here are still also many 


runous remains. Those of Ardrossan; 
Dundonald, Ardstinchar, are very remark- 
able, and are contiguous to the sea-coast. 
The fine ruins of the ancient abbey of 


Crors-Raguel in Carrick, and of that of 


Kilwinning in Cunningham; are among 


the most superb and stately remains of 


the old religious edifices which are yet 


to be seen in Scotland At Largs, on the 
north-· west confine of this county, was 
fought that celebrated battle, which fi- 
nally drove the Notwegians from their 
ancient power on the north-west coast of 
Scotland. Ayrshire was the scene of some 


of the most heroic exploits of the renown- | 


ed Sir Willam Wan. 
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sea; without human inhabitants; but rent. 
ed from the Earl of Cassilis, its proprietor, 
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Tube rock of Ailra; adjacent to the cont 
_ of Carrick, belongs to Ayrshire; is an in. 
sulated rock, rising to a considerable ele. 


vation over the waves of the surroundling 


at 25 l. a year; covered on the summit 


with verdure; having a well of fresh wa. 


ter; stocked with goats and rabbits; and 
frequented by innumerable sea- fowls. 
particularly olan geese. The harboun 
or landing places on this coast, are at Bal. 
lantrae, at Girvan, at Ayr, at the Troon 


near Irvine, at Salteoats, at Largs. 
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COUNTY OF LANERK. © 


Taz county of Lanerk is bounded, on 
the south, by that of Dumfries; on the 
east, by Peebles-shire; on the west, by 
Ayrshire; on the north- west, by the shires 
of Renfrew and Dunbarton; on the north. | 


generally mountainous, rugged, and on 

many of the summits and rising ascents 
of the hills, covered with heath. But, 
from its southern heights descends the 
CLrps ; which, nearly bisecting its area; 
receiving: various, not inconſiderable tri- 
butary streams, as it advances; and wind- 
ng with an exceedingly lengthened lin- 
gering progress ; becomes a mighty na- 
'igable river toward the north- west ex- 
remity of the county; and proceeds down 


i falls at last into the great western frith 


1 
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the channel is suddenly contracted be- 
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distinguihed by its name. Almost from 


its very sources, this river bestows beauty 
and fertility upon its banks. Still as it ad- 
vances, the vale through which it floyy 
is expanded; the declivities of the hills on 
either side, present themselves with of. 
tened features ; and at each new inflexion 
in its course, the scenery is at once diver. 


sified and improved. Sometimes, it flows 


along à comparatively narrow, but deep 
channel: Sometimes its channel is wid- 


ened, and the current becomes more hal. 


low: At times, it flows for a conſiderable 
length of way, without any material al: 


teration of its level: And, in some places 


as, particularly, at Corra and Stonebyres, 


tween projecting rocks; and the level 
changes with an abruptness and to a 
depth by which awful cataracts are form- 
ed. Not only on the immediate banks 
of the river, but to a conſiderable extent 


on all hands, is the aspect of the country 


softened, and its general elevation covered 
with verdure, in proportion to the descent 


of the Clyde towards the western sea. 
From Lanark, it ceases to wear any thing of 
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the appearance of rugged barrenness; and 
partly from its natural fertility, and partly 
from the influence of cultivation, becomes 
till more and more beautiful, to the very 
walls of Glasgow. On the east side, this 
county is chiefly mountainous and rugged 
towards the borders of the shires of Edin- 
burgh and j|Linlithgow. Even towards 
Stirlingshire, it rises into bleak hills. But, 
«ill as you retire toward the west, and 
to the banks of the Clyde, the hills sub- 
ide, and all becomes verdure and fertility. 
Various smaller streams, and, among o- 
thers, the Mouse, the Douglas, the Avon, 
water this county. Its rivers abound in 
the common fresh-water -fighes. Lime- 
stone, sandstone, and pit-coal, are every 
where dug up in plenty from the bosom 
of the earth. Lead and silver are the 
fossil products of its southern mountains 
of Crawford. Towards the confines of 
Stirlingshire, it affords plenty of iron- 
stone. Its riyer-banks are richly wooded; 
nor is it without some remains even of 
the ancient forests. Some of the hills are 
beautifully green and conical: Others 
black and covered with heath, and dis- 
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of the sea. The square measurement of 
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Javed 4 continuous. ranges. The pro 


pects from the summits of the mountain 


are often exceedingly extensive and in. 


teresting. The height of the Lowther, 
the loftiest of the ridge of mountains di. 
viding the shire of Lanerk from that of 
Dumfries, has been found by measure. 
ment to be 3100 feet, Tintoc, the last to- 
ward the north of these southern moun. 
tains, is about 2260 feet above the level 


this en is about A N Englub 
acres. 
 Laterkdhine'is divided 3 into hires wh 


or districts. . The upper ward having, for 


its capital, the ancient burgh of Lanerk ; 
The middle ward, comprehending the di- 
strict round the town of Hamilton; and 
the lower ward, containing the city of 
Glasgow and its environs. Each of these 
three wards, is under the immediate juris- 
diction of a particular sheriff- substitute, 
appointed by the pere of the 


whole county. 


The farmers in the mountainous dis- 
trict, or the upper ward of this county, 
are almost universally employed in the 
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zome considerably extensive tracts, agri- 
culture is scarcely at all attempted. The 
cheep are partly of the Galloway, partly 
of the Cheviot race: The management 
is considerably skilful: And they are sold 
markets of England, of Glasgow, and of 
Edinburgh. The black cattle are of a 
good species, and are sold at the same 

markets. Vet, agrieulture begins to 
find its way upward, even to the very 
sources of the Clyde, The vale of Lam- 
ington is under skilful cultivation, and 
1 ies crops of barley, oats, and po- 
tatoes. Descending northwest, with the 
ade, you find-the proportion of sheep 
in the farm. stock, continually diminished. 
Cheese, butter, veal, and beef, fattened 
for the market with potatoes and grain 
of all sorts, become still more and more 
the capital articles of farm. produce. In 
the low north. west parts of the county, 
the agriculture is highly skilful; and the 
country under rich cultivation. The 
dairy still coritinues to be à capital ob- 
ject, for the purpose of supplying the 
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markets of Glasgow with butter, cheese, 
and milk. But grain, and other ve. 
getables, are raised in the greatest pro. 
fusion, and with the most attentive care 
Here and there, however, even upon the 
confines of the middle division of the 
county, are extensive morasses, which, al- 
though they have begun to be reduced 
under cultivation, must yet long employ 
the toil of the huſbandman, before their 
barrenness can be completely subdued. 
TLeadbille is the most southern, and the 
loftiest and bleakest in situation, of all the 
towns-or villages in Lanerkshire. It con- 
tains about a thousand inhabitants, who 
derive their sustenance from the working 
of the lead-mines which have been open- 
ed in the surrounding hills. The village 
of Crawford, lying at some distance north- 
east from Leadhills, contains about five 
hundred inhabitants, chiefly labourers in 
husbandry. Douglas is a village contain- 
ing about seven hundred inhabitants, and 
ossessing some small manufactures of 
cotton. Biggar is a village on the bor- | 
der of. Peebles-chire, which has, at a cer- ¶ Airdri- 
rain SEASON in the year, some markets for lage; 8 
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ade, that are deb Ess The 
burgh of LawzxX”" contains between two 
and three thousüfid inhabitatits* Has good 
markets.;” "With eme 1anufüc küren of 
Stockings; stieg; und Cottons. The cot- 
non Marty" trated” Chitfty at the 
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bout a thesen in hu bftaffts, men- women, 
y end children; who ate all eniptoyed 2aboiit 
this mandfacture. Carmwath, "inhabited 
by detüden ont und tw "thai int 
e bitants, 8 4 villagt of considerable anti- 
geity, stunts ar dome distance nearly 
straigkt ust from Lanerk, and upon the 
din baren ade VE $97 bus frre 28. 
 Hartilton ind Viitgh. of egality, dente! 
e d 0 lg Western bank ef the 
Clyde, ut the distance of about twelve 
miles sou From Glasgow. It is Mbebit- 
ed by between three and four theusand 
perſons! /&/betutifiilly Awaate and wen. 
duilt 3 posvesseb bone inanufbutures f 
cabinet work, of leather, of vaiddlery, 
of choes, of ttockings, of linen ham, 


r- Airdrie 1s a thriving and . populdue yilh | 
lage; situate farther toward the north- 
cc 


village of New Lune## ; eh contains a. 


af laces, f ebtton nnd other ele, : 
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east part of the county; and ſuppen. fl 1. 
ed chiefly, by those manufactures of yarn Ml fine se 
and cloth, of which this whole county Wl men, 


is 80 remarkably, the seat. Rutberglen; is an 
ancient burgh of small note containing 
nearly two thousand inhabitants; and not 
quite three miles south- west from Glac 
gow.  GLasow is the metropolis of th 
whole county. . With its subnrbs, it may 
contain in all about 60, 00 inhabitant 
Its manufactures are chiefly of linen, 
wollen, and cotton cloths. With theſe, i 
possesses also a very extensive trade, with 
America, the West Indies, Ireland, the 
Eastern and the Western coasts of Scot. 
land and England, with the countries on 
the most remarkable commereial coun- 
* tries in Europe, with which the inter. 
Possesses an university, in which mam 
distinguished scholars and men of geniw 
have taught ; and out of which ſome 
of the most illustrious ornaments of the 
Seiende and literature of Britain have pro- 
| cebediingey Rk motrin s ei ur 
e eee een ee 
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It is impossible to enumerate all the 
fine seats of the gentlemen and noble- 
men, landholders in this county, with 
which it is thickly adorned. Towards its 
southern extremities are Gi/kerscleugh the 
;cat of Daniel Hamilton, Esq; Bracksfield, 
on the Clyde, the seat of the Lord Justice 
Clerk. Still as you descend towards the 
north-west, elegant. villas, and stately 
mansion-houses, become more and more 
numerous, till you reach the immediate 
environs of Glasgow ; where every acre is 
at once cultivated and ornamented, and 
every house is the villa of some merchant, 
or the stately mansion-house of some 
great landholder. Doug las- Castle, the seat 
of Lord Douglas, is a fine, although in- 
complete, edifice. Hamilton- House is a 
noble building, worthy of being a ducal 
residence, although not modern in its 


tructure. But it is impossible to enume- 


nte all: it 8 nenn. selec- 
tion. . te aN 4 
From the most ancient times hos: this 
hire been a seat of considerable popula- 
tion, Out of this region. came a very. 
powerful opposition to the Romans, won: 
G 2 


quered Clydesdale and Cu 
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they first strove to db peu es 


inte the northern parts of Scotland. A. 


mid the mountains of Lanerkshire did the 
ancient Britons, after they werte | deserted 
by the. Romans, long defend themſelves 
equally against the Anglo-Saxons and a. 
gainst the more northern Scots and Picts, 
Lanerk is supposed to have been, at one 
time, the capital of that ancient principa- 
lity which subsisted in Clydesdale, Ayr. 


hire; and the upper parts of Galloway; 
after the Saxons, the Scots, and the Picts, 


had made themselves masters of all the 
rest of these regions. It was not till af. 
ter the Scots, on the one hand, and on the 
other the invading Norsemen, had con- 


the last remains of the ancient Britons re- 
tired to maintain cheir independence tor 


some short time longer, in the interior 
parts of Galloway. 


Alter it was subject 
ed to the Scottish throne, Lanerkshire 


possessed chiefly by the anciently illuz- 


wmious Douglasses, and by the Hamiltons 
and Flemings, their vassals, became the 
Stronghold; as it were, of all the middle 
parts af Scotland. Into the regions lying 
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wuthward from this, the English might of- 
ten make their way, and ſot᷑ some time la- 
bour not ſuceessfully to fix their power. Into 
Lanerkshire they could never make more 


than condo passing inroads, Many ancient 


castles, erected in those times of glorious 
warfare, still remain in ruins; more or less 
dilapidated, to shew what was the ancient 
ate of Lanerkehire; From Crawford- 
Castle near to the sourees of the Clyde, - 
down to the very confines. of Renfrew- 
chire, are such ruins to be traced. Many 
ue the religious edifices, enctently ſump- 
remain here. Wai bs. Welk has beers, 
ince the eighth Ua the seat of the 
Archbishopfex Ar the West. The Ca- 
thedralc chu Was &rtunately preserved 
from the furies of a Reformation-mob. At 
Blantyre stood once a noble priory. Bog- 
hall, near Biggar, was an ancient convent. 
Many other places, now of note, have de- 
nved their firſt consequence from being 
made the seats of religious establishments. 
After the Reformation, the Presbyterian 
religion fixed itself here in the utmost pu- 
ity of orthodoxy, and in the most fla- 
G 3 
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grant fervour of zeal. Presbyterian zel 


Charles the Second. They were not ex. 
tinguished. In the present century, they 
have produced unshaken loyalty to the 
House of Hanover, a fervent. activity 
which has been usefully turned into the 
direction of trade, and a piety which has 
eminently retioted- oy * U 8 of 
dude 15 eee e f 


and prejudice were here persecuted with 
sufficient cruelty in the days of King 


COUNTY OF, RENFREF, _.. 
Tas County of Renfrew. may be about 
twenty four miles in length; in breadth, 
about twelve miles. It contains about 
fifty thousand inhabitants. The boun- 
daries are; on the west, the Frith of 
Clyde; on the south and the south- west 
the shire of Ayr; on the east, that of 
Lanerk; on the north and mnie 
the county of Dunbarton. n 
Towards ee eee eee, 
tremities, this eounty is chiefly mountain- 
ous and moorish. It is divided from 
Ayrshire by a ridge of hills; which are a 
branch extended thus far from the inte- 
ror mountains flung together in ſo stu- 
pendous an as8emblage at the middle. 
confines between the shires of Lanerk and. 
Dumfries; Towards the north, the level if 
of the county descends, with a gr adult. 
declination, to the banks of the Clyde, "= 
and the counties of Lanerk and Dun. 
barton. Corresponding to this declina- 
Ga 
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tion of the level of the country, | the 
streams, which have their sources among 
the hills, fall generally to the nofth and the 
north- east; augmenting the waters of the 
Clyde, as these wind slowly on in majes- 
ty toward the western ea. The most con- 


Aderable of the rivers intersecting Ren- 


frewshite, are; the Gryfe, from? which it 
had anciently the name of Strathgryfe ; 
the Black Cart, taking its origin from a 

like on the border of Ayrshire; the 
Cart, which descends from the hills of La. 
nerkshiie. Even in the lower parts of 
this county, various insulated heights riſe 
up here and there, austained upon dasal. 
tic columns. Pit- Goal, limestone, sand- 
stone, abound in the richer parts of this 
district. Upon the very weſtern coaſt, 
there extends, between the jutting bases 
of the hills, and the extreme line of the 
tide- mark, here and there a narrow plain 
From the summits of the upper district, 
many prospects are to be seen both towards 
the west and the north- west, of which 
now the deauty, now the sublimity, and 
still the endless ny can scurcely be 


ö 
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narallelled. The common - wild: "I 
peds and fowl abound on the hills. The 
rivers are plentifully stored with the usual 
ftesh- water fishes. The Clyde, where it 
divides this county from DundartonsHire,. 
affords abundance of salmons. A great 
dirersity of sea · fiahes are to be caught on 
the coasts.- The lower north-east parts 
are naturally rich and fertile; nne 
deen mightfly improved dy culture. 
On the mountains, the management of 
sheep and black cattle is necessarily the 
the principal business of the husbandry. 

These are reared. and. fittened: for the 
markets of the: manufacturing. towns in 

this county; and in the eontignous coun⸗ 
ty of Lanerk. Even on those mountains, 
however, the neeessity of improved pas- 
tures, of grains, of rieb forage, of turnips, 
and potatoes, ift order to feed eattle for 
+hughter, has gradually begun to encou- 
rage an-application to tillage, of which the 
lands may seem to have! been natural 
ly little susceptible. That abundance of 
fertilizing manures, which the fossils of 
the county afford, is naturally favourable- 
to this reduction of the wild high grounds: 

G 5 
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under culture. The OO the butter, 
the lambs, the calves, the sheep and oxen, 
of all ages, find ever ready markets, with. 
. out the necessity of any very distant or 
| expensive exportation. As you. descend 
into the lower country, the fields are eye. 
ry where covered with the best articles of 
cultivated vegetable produce. Stately 
mansion-houses, elegant villas, rich seats 
of manufactures,” highways. in every di- 
vection, bespeak the riches and the fortu- 
nate industry ef the county. Even in 
ee parts, the dairy still divides, with the 
culture of grain, the care of the farmer; 
for milk, butter, calves, cannot be so con- 
veniently, as corn and meal, imported from 
a. distance for the supply of the seats of 
population; and must therefore be pro- 
duced. in the immediate vicinity. Wheat, 
harley, oats, rye, potatoes, are all. produ- 
ced here in great abundance. Extensive 
tracts of ground are laid out in orchards 
and. in kitchen-gardens ; and. the pro- 
duets, of these orchards. and . find 
always a ready sale. Pe 
But its manufactures and commerce 
eontribute. more. than. its. husbandry to 
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hai wealth Shin bounty Possesses. 
PAISLEY, a village that had its first rise 
under an ancient and opulent donvent,, 
which subsisted here before the Reform- 
ation; has; within the course of the pre- 
sent century, - encreased- from no conai- 
derable magnitude, to be the greatest 
merely manufacturing town in Scotland. 
It contains now about. 20,000 inhabitants. 
Its- manufactures are of gauzes, thread, 
cottons, ribbons,-1nkle, leather, soap. can- 
dles, distilled and brewed liquors, &c.. 
The hole value of the goods, thus an- 
nually manufactured may be about 
100,000... Contiguous- to Paisley, are a. 
multitude of inferior gillages, more or- 
less conriected with it, in tràds; and hav-— 
ing cotton: works, blæach· fields, eatabligh.- 
ments of weavers; by all which the ma 
nufactures of the county are greatly aug 
mented. In others, again, there are col- 
hers, carters, labourers, belonging to lime-- 
quarries; Even the children are sent to» 
earn their subsistence by labour in the 
manufactories;. at eight or nine years of 
age Kilbarchan, a. fine: village; a. ſem 
wiles north west from: Paisley, contains 
& & 
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abdoat 2000 inhabitants, who manufacture 
.2x000h ' Looknobinnoch, a village nearer 
te the boundary of Ayz-shire,” contains 
2 one and two: thousand inbhabi- 
tants who are employed in similar manu. 
fuotures, particularly in the spinning of 
_ eottan-yarn, and in bleaching. Over all 
the citeumjacent country, every hamlet 
à fillet with weavers; every village is 
mpidly” increasing by means. of mann. 
fields and.” bew cotton mils are still, ea- 
wed, Mearnc, are all instances uf this 
Renfrew, Big principal burgh of? the 
ebunty, ig Ae in considerable, if compar 
eck Muh Paiste. It contains otiby be- 
tween one and two thamund inhabitants 
has a soap and candle work, a ll bleach 
fleld, some thread manufactures, aud some 
small manufactuves of malins und si- 
ganze. It is remarkable for à very com- 
modious ferry - bout upom ibu Elyde, witch 
passes neatby. This ferty-boat is-rather a 
ort of nioveable wooden bridge; and s 
rw fron che one side of the mver to 
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the other, by meaiis of ropes and pullics. 
These manufaatüring towns; and even 
the great commbreial city -of Gladgow, 
could never have attained td their present 
flourishing state, hut for the advantages. 
which they derive from the navigation 
af the Chyde. Tun commercial tons 
have actordinghy arisen at the mouth of 
the Clyde, where it opens into the fru; 
and these serve for harbours and land. 
ing placts tothe shippin and trade hieb 
are employed and carried. ors by the mer- 
chants df SRg eam and its environs. 
Port. Glumram one of these, contains av 
bore fbur u owusand inhabitants; and has 
belonging to it, about 125 vessels, the 
whole burthen of which may be about 
12,760. tons. GREENOck, much more 
considerable than New +Port-Glasgow, as 

a commercial and maritime town, con- 
tains about 1 800 puls x has a good road: 
x and carries oh a very ex- 
tensite i 0 Woot, att Parts of the 
world. I; as also. wine manufactures. 
Is fshing Geiss 8 26g great; and 
is generally attended with proportionate 
success. New Fort- Glasgow has a. cus. 
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tom- house for the collection of the cus. 


toms upon its trade. The custom house 


of Greenock is dependent upon that of 


New Port- Glasgow. 1:5 a ron bless 
Cattle. Sempie, the noble seat of Wil 


liam M Dowall, Esq; Milliten- house; 
Finlaytton-house; Eudesilie, the seat of Mr 
Spier ; and a multitude of other man. 
sion- houses, among the most elegant and 
stately in Scotland, adorn this county. 
Many vestiges of Roman antiquities are 
to be seen in it, about Paisley and else. 
where. Many ruins of old Gothic castles 


still remain. Renfrew was, in ancient 


times, a royal 23 of _ ge of 
eee / 
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Th. riyer Clyde, and the Sb of Ar- 
gyleshire, | bound this county tow ards the 
west. To the north it meets the conſines 
of the shires of Perth and Stirling: Stir- 
lingshire and Lanerkshire hound it towards 
the north-east and the east: The, $hire 
of Renfrew and the river Clyde, limit it 
on the south: The measurement of its 
whole superficies is about 159,356 Eng- 
lish acres. The whole number of its in- 
babitants amounts neaxly to 17,000. 

A considerable part of this district is 
mountainous. Towards its north-we st 
extremity are the hills of Arroquhar and 
Luss, rising in different parts to more 
than 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; at their highest summits often | 
clad in snow, and often shrouded i in mist 
and gloomy clouds; in many places bare 
of all earth and vegetation ; having their 
(echivites frequently precipitous and rugs 
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ged ; and exhibiting the deep inde narrow 
-vales. Rs OT” overatrewedt "with 
$troams, or filled, to a great depth, with 
stagnant Jakes. Towards its north. east 
conſines, are the lower beights” of Kirk. 
patrick; ; a ridge of hills extending between 
East and. West, and for the most part 
covered with green grass, without any 
. considerable intermixture of heath, Be- 
ade the Clyde washing, the western and 
south-edge of this county, it is watered: 
also by the Leven, the Enrick, the Kel. 
vin, the Euggie. Of chese last, the Leven: 
alone is navigable.  Lich-long and Gare- 
bb are arms of the sea; the one, bound. 
ing the western side of the county, the 
other penetrating it to a considerable 
dex pth, in a direction: nearly p barallel with: 
what of Loch-long. - Loeblonient the theme 
of e but of which the beauties 
might well claim the best song of some 
| 5 5 poet,—is e, esteemed the finest lake 
| in Britain; 18 in Tength. about SN and 
twenty 1 e breadth, where. broad- 
ett, six miles; has no fewer than four and 
twenty beautif ul islets scattered over its 


bosom; is known to W some aaa - 
seven hundred and fifty; feet deep. In 
different other places of the county, are 
some smaller lakes, of little account, in- 
deed, in comparison with this so exten 
ire and magnificent one. On the bor- 
ders of the lakes, on the banks of the xi 
vers, towards the sca-shore, the county is 
frequently low, susceptible of tillage, and 
not unfertile. It is easy to conceiue that 
its scenery must present an interesting as 
demblage of the awfully wild and sublime, 
the picturesque, and, here and there, the 
beautiful. Some of the islets in Lochlo- 
mond are wooded: And woods axe here and 
there seattered in other parts of the-coun- 
ty. Eyen from the lower grounds there rise 
suddenly up some inzulated roeks, sueh 
as that on which stands the castle of Dun-= 
barton; and these have naturally a very 

Sheep ate the most numerous branch 
of the animal stock upon the farms in 
Dunbartonstire. The whole number „ 
Sheep in the county, is abaut si and 
twenty thousand. They are of the mall 


sd ccoriated Drst his. 


thousand Black battle form the othe r capi. 
tal branch of the animal-stock. These 
are reared for sale to be fattened on rich: 
er lands; or are even fattened for the 
butcher, on the lower grounds of the 
county; - ox are valued for the milk; but- 
. and cheese, which they yield for the 
markets and for domestic consumption. 
Some parts of the lower tracts of ground 
are carefully inelosed, and are under an 
excellent eourse of agriculture. Along 


the banks of the Leven, in the vicinity 


of the town of Dunbarton, towards the 
confines of Renfrewshire, this county 
exhibits specimens of agriculture, which 
might be envied by almost any other 
digtriot of Scotland. The contiguous 


manufacturing and commercial chun- 


ties present ready markets for whatever 
parts of the produce of Dunbartonshire 
are not eonsumed by its own inhabitants. 
Luss affords slate · quarries, and holly- wood 
which is valuable as a material for the 
weaving implements wanted in the neigh- 
bouring seats of manufacture. On the 
upper mountains of this county, is a breed 
of wild rors. In two of the islets of Loch- 
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| lamand, are still kept about two hundred 


deer. The whole extent of the woods in 
this county, is nearly 12,c00 acres; and 


they bring, in various ways, no inconside- 


rable annual revenue to their proprietors. 

On the banks of the Leven,' between 
the southern extremity of Lochlomond 
and the town of Dunbarton, very exten- 


sive establishments of bleachfields, print- 


fields, and cotton- works have been formed. 
These have made this tract actually one 
of the richest in the kingdom. Villages, 
hamlets, single houses, are scattered over 
it, with a profusion similar to what is to 
expected only in the immediate vicinity 
of a great city. Dux RAR TON, a burgh as 
old at least as the twelfth century, is the 
capital of the county. It possesses, as a 
sea-faring town, a good harbour, and a- 
bout two thousand tons of shipping. It 
is inhabited by about two thousand souls. 
It possesses a thread - manufacture, and 
glass-works which pay to Government 
duties to the annual amount of 3. 800 l. 
Between Dunbarton and the confines. of 


Renfrewshire, on the Clyde, are some 


print and bleach-ficlds, affording employ- 
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ment and liberal wages to considerable 
1 numbers of people. Some other inconsi- 
} _ derable- villages are dispersed through it, 
. in different parts. Kirkintilloch, a con- 
tiderable manufacturing village, is situate 
towards the sauth- east extremity of this 
county, in a narrow pass between Stir. 
Ungshire, on the one hand, and the shire 

of Lanerk, on the other. 

The Caztle of Dunbarton is one of the 
most ancient strong - holds in Scotland. It 

nas withstood many memorable sieges; 
has been taken by several singularly bold 
und artful stratagems; has been à place of 
the greatest importance in every gieat 
era of the military History of Scotland. 
On one or two of the *idlets i Loehlo- 
mond, are the remains of ruined castles, 
- the seats of the ancient Earls of Lennox. 
The Roman line of fortifications, formed 
to exclude the bold savages of the north 
from advancing beyond the isthmus be- 
tween the Forth and the Clyde, passed 
in part through this county ; and its ves- 
tiges are still to be tracec. Within this 
county is said to have been the birth - 
place of Saint Patrick, the famous a- 
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poxtle of Ireland.” At Cumbernauld, the ex. 
treme eastern part of this county, are said 
to have remained the last undestreyed 
parts of the ancient Sylva Caledonia. 
| Luss, the seat of Sir James Colquhoun, 
the Sheriff. depute of the county; Rove- 
neath, a fine seat of the Duke of Argyle; 
Levenside, the seat of Lord Stonefield ; 
Cumbernauld-house, the residence of Lord 
Elphinstone ; and a very great number of 
other stately mansion-housas rand hand- 
some villas, are among the an6dern. orna- 
ments of Dunbärtonshire. 2 
It is through the sourh-east line of 
Dunbartonshire that che celebrated and 
most beneficial GNA, forming a nayiga- 
ble junction between the Forth and the 
Clyde, passes for a considerable part of its 
length. The formation of this canal was 
suggested by the obvious utility of a mode 
of carriage cheaper than that by land, if 
zuch might be by any means procured, be- 
tween the great seats of commerce on the 
wertern, and those on the eastern side of 
the island. A Company was formed: An 
Act of Parliament sanctioned the under- 
taking : Goyernment gave its liberal aid : 
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In the year 1790 this great work was 
completed. Its line is marked on the 
maps. Trade has not been disappointed, 
in re -gard to the advantages expected from 
it. It is the business of the Dinger to 


dexenbe K its construc tion... 
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2330 Porr Ste 219773 Sxiteg i 
Faw convity of -Stintlag is bounded don the 
west, by that of Danbartori; on the north, 
by Perthshire; on the east by the hires 
of Perth, Clackmannan, and Linlithgow; 
on the south, by the shit of Lanerk. It 
RE 1 miley" in 418 N 


The — of this county 3 
rally mountainous. From Ben- Ae 
its highest summit, overhanging” Lockls- 
mond, and situate at the north- west ex 
tremity of this county, to the insulated 
mounts of Craigforth and of Stirling Cas- 
tle-hill, the mountainous” character of the 
country is still continued; not indeed 
without the intervention of various moras- 
des, vales, and dells, dividing the hills frum 
one another, and spreading out on the 
banks of the rivers. The plain, or mea- 
dow of Carron, in the lower part of the 
county, is one of the most beautiful and 
extensive which Scotland has to boast. 
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The Endrick, the Carron, the Forth, are 
ty. Bede Lochlo mond, e ane 
some part is reckoned to belong to Stir- 
 lingshire, there are various other small 
lakes, especiallly in the upper paxts of cli 
territory. Iron- stone is found in great a- 
bundance in its southern mountains, as are 
also limestone and cal. Sand tene is 
quarried in varions parts of the county. 
On those islets vf-Lochlomond Which be- 
long to Stirlingshire, ate clumps of forest. 
trees, and of native uuderwood. Thraugh- 
out the shire; wood is still scatteted here 
and there in conviderablerofucion. - Sal. 
won, and a great variety of the anal fish 
es, abound in the lakes and riyets. Wild 
fowl, in great plenty] haunt the woods, 
the moors, and the morasses. The filants, 
the insects, the vieissitudes of the climate. 
are ede Oe" to be Ge 
studied. Roi es 5118 . 
3 Kan bnd 
is necessarily the ptincipal hranch of the 
general hugbandry of this county. Goat; 
roam on some of the loftiæst and wildest 
mountains. Deer tre ꝓpcisedse d. by the 
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Duke of Montrose, and are fed on some | 

of the islets of Lochlomond. Sheep are 

the domesticated animals, which are, with; _ 

the greatest care, fed and propagated u- 

pon the northern hills of the distriet. 

Black- cattle are also bred in very great 2 
numbers; and the famous Tryst- , Fal. "4 
tirk, within this county, affords usually a 4 
good opportunity for the sale of them. 

In the vales, and on the banks of the ri- 

vers, the soil has been found to possess | 
considerable fertility: ; 3 and has been cul- 

tivated with a reasonable diligence and 

Kill. In the lower parts especially of 
Stirlingshire, are, here and there, some i 
tracts of land on which Wheat, barley, 
and oats, have yielded the most abun- 
dant increase. The motasses even, which 
were once deemed almost incapable 
of yielding aught but prute, that could 
be materially useful to human life; have 
been; with extraordinary labour; reduced, 
in some places, under tillage ; and have' 
not failed to repay, by their” produce, the 
labour which had been * upon 
them. 
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STIRLING, * We 1 
ty, is one of the most ancient burghs of 
Scotland. It has derived its origin from 
its castle, and from the nature of that 
Particular pass from the remoter High. 
lands into the Lowlands, which it seems 
as if it had been placed to guard. The 
castle of Stirling has withstood some of 
the closest and most lengthened sieges 
Which are commemorated in the history 
of Scotland. It was frequently the place 


of the: residence of aur ancient kings; 2 


palace AS, well as a castle, James VI, 


spent here a considerable part of the term 
of his minority; and his nodility then ea- 
gerly fixed their residence also in the 
town of Stirling. Since that period, its 
castle, its trade between the Highlands 


arid Lowlands, its participation in the na- 


vigation of the Forth, some manufactures 
| from time to- time established i in it, and va- 
rious other circumstances, have concurred 

to maintain, and at length to advance and 


extend, the prosperity of the town of Stir- 
ling, The Rebellions of 1715 and 1745) 


unavoidably affected its prosperity. It is 
now inhabited by about- five thousand 
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dance of iron- stone. Military artillery, 
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persons; has manufactures of shalloons, 

of cotton-stuffs; of woollen yarn; posses- 
des a very profitable ſishery of salmon _ 
upon the contiguous Forth; and still de- 
rives various adyantages from the neigh- 
bourhood of its castle, in which some new 


buildings have been recently erected, for 


the accommodation of a greater number 
of troops than have been, for some time 
before, placed to garrison it. St Ni- 
nian's is a village about two miles south 
from Stirling; thriving and populous ; 

and likely to be farther augmented by 
the general improvement of the trade 
and manufactures of the county. The 


famous iron-works on the river Carron, lie 


$outh-east from Stirling and St Ninian's. 
The moors, lying westward, furnish abun- 


a great variety of the coarser implements 
of the arts, and a number. of excellent 
domestic utensils, are there manufactured. 


The exportation of these goods from Car- 


ron, is very considerable. The burgh of 
Falkirk, situate still farther to the south, 
possesses some manufactures, some trade, 
and 1s partic _ distinguished for mar- 
2 2 
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kets, to which the cattle-dealers resort 
from all parts of Scotland and England. 
Kilsyth is a fine and thriving village on the 
border of Dunbartonshire. Its inhabi- 
tants are chiefly weavers, and persons de- 
pendent upon the manufactures of cloth 
and yarn, which are scattered over all 
these regions. Throughout all the wes- 
tern and the north-west parts of this 
county, at Killearn, at Buchanan, and in 
various other places, the ancient hamlets 
begin to be enlarged into villages of de- 
cent magnitude; and small establish- 
ments of manufacture are here and there 
formed. 

Bucbanaan- boure, the seat of the Duke 
of Montrose ; Ballinkrain, the seat of Ro- 


bert Dunmore, Esq; with various other 


fine seats of the landholders; adorn the 
western and the northern parts of this 
county. Around Stirling are situate a 
number of handsome mansions. Callan- 

der-house, the seat of Mr Forbes of Cal- 

lander, is in the vicinity of Falkirk. One 
of the most interesting objects which the 

whole county exhibits, is to be seen from 
the castle of Stirling, in the windings of 
whe Forth, that, as it approaches Stir- 
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ling, and as it descends to the south - east 
below it, meanders with a wonderful 
number of turnings, links, and windings ; 
which, amid the scenery of its banks, is 
inexpressibly pleasing to the eye of every 
beholder. 

Stirlingshire en joys very great celebri- 
ty in the ancient history of Scotland. 
Here were many engagements fought 
between the Romans and the ancient 
Cakedonians. Antiquities belonging to the 
Caledonians ; others belonging to the Ro- 
mans; and even some which appear to 
have been of Anglo-Saxon, or Danish o- 
rigin ; are to be met with in various parts 
of this county. The famous Roman wall 
across the isthmus between the Forth and 
the Clyde, passed for a great part of its 
length through Stirlingshire. The field 
of Bannockburn, where was fought the fa- 
mous battle between Robert Bruce and 
Edward II. of England, is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling. The Torwood, at 
times the retreat of William Wallace, co- 
vered the grounds contiguous to Ban- 
nockburn. At the bridge of Stirling, se- 


veral famous battles have been fought. 
=4$ - 
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Near to Falkirk, was the scene of a cele- 
brated battle, in which William Wallace, 
with the Scots, were defeated; as well as 
of the well known engagement in the year 
1745. George Buchanan, and various o- 
ther men, illustrious in arms or in arts, 
| have been natives of this county. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES. 
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' COUNTY or FIFE. 


Tax county of Firx,; one of the most o- 
pulent among all the counties of Scot- 
land; is, on the south and the south- 
west, divided from the counties of Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, and Stirling, by the 
Frith of Forth. The Frith of Tay di- 
vides it on the north- east and the north, 
from the county of Angus, and in part 
from that of Perth. On the north and 
the north- west, it meets the confines of 
H 4 
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the shires of Perth, Kinross, and Clack. 
mannan. Its eastern boundary is formed 
by the billows of the British Ocean. Its 
greatest breadth may be about 16 miles 
Its length, between 50 and 60. 

This county, lying thus contiguous to 
the sea, and washed on two sides, by the 
two great friths af the Forth and the 
Tay, does not mount up on any part of 
its area, to any excessive elevation of sur- 
face. The country spreads away with 
a gradual ascent, as you depart back- 
ward from the sea- coast. And its high. 
est level may be about where it is imme- 
_ diately contermmous with the shires of 

Perth and Kinross. But, here and there, 
arise over its lower area several insulated 
| heights, and even some lengthened ranges 
of hills; which are not, howe ver, very con- 
| RING aj in their extent or their loftiness. 
The surface of the county, although al- 
most every where sufficiently susceptible 
of culture, has in various places received 
so little of tillage and ornamenting culti- 
vation, that it still remains in the condi- 
tion of wild and bleak moor. The 
green hills which arise over Auchter- 
muchty, are considerably high, and serve 
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to shelter the fine plain of Strathmi- 


glo on the south- east. On the oppo- 
site side of that plain, are the beautiful 
Lomond hills, rising over Falkland, and 
forming the two most conspicuous sum- 
mits of a range of hills extending for some 
length between east and west. Coal and 
lmestone are plentiful in various parts of 
this county. The streams by which it 1s 
watered, descend chiefly from its western 
and north - west parts, and from the borders 
of Kinross-shire. Some of its smaller 
streams fall into the Frith of Tay, others, 
into that of Forth. The Eden, one of the 
most considerable, falls inte a bay near 
St Andrew's, which takes its name from 
the river. The Leven, whose course is a. 
good way south from that of the Eden, 
takes its. rises out of Lochleven, on the con- 
ines of Kinross-shire, and discharges its. 
waters into the bay of Largo.. 

Various causes have conspired to pre- 
vent the husbandry of Fifeshire from be- 
ing improved with that rapidity which 
was to have been wished. But the lands 
are now, for the most part, inclosed with 
lences of various sorts. Rich croꝑs of all 
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the most valuable grams, are raised here 
with sufficient skill: Even on those moors 
which were too long ' neglected as little 
capable of culture, the more enterprizing 
spirit of modern husbandry has been en- 
couraged to lay out expence, and to ex. 
The cattle of Fifeshire 
are the largest and best which Scotland 
produces or feeds: The horses, too, are 
excellent for the carriage, the saddle, the 
draught: The sheep afford a valuable sup- 
ply of mutton to the markets. Barley, 
oats, pease, and beans, as also no small 
quantity of wheat, are raised on the lands 
under tillage. On a low-lying tract of 
land, upon the coast, which extends, with 
some interruptions, from the shore of the 
Frith of Forth, at Kinghorn, as far as to 
St Andrews, uncommonly rich crops of 
wheat and barley, potatoes and turnips, 
with grasses of various sorts for forage, are 
continually produced. Westward along 


the shore of the Forth, towards Clack. 


mannan, too, the soil is rich, and the cul- 
ture, diligent, skilful, successful. Much 
grain is every year exported from this 
county, both for the supply of Edinburgh, 
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und even by the great Canal, westward 
to Glasgow, to Greenock, and for the use 


of the north- west Highlands. 


The population of Fifeshire is, in pro- 


portion to its extent, exceedingly nu- 


merous. Its advantages for navigation; 


its fossile treasures of lime and pit-coal ; 
its manufactures; its fisheries; have all 


conspired with its agriculture, and with 


early period. , Dunfermiing, situate to- 
wards the north west extremity of the 
county, yet at some distance from the 


shore of the Forth, is an ancient burgh, 


which has derived its origin from a royal 


eastle, and a noble abbey, of which the 


remains are yet to be seen here. The 
population of this burgh, its immediate 


suburbs, and two or three contiguous vil 
lages, is now about ro, o souls. It pos- 
zesses à very considerable linen-manu- 


factory: Coals and lime are found and 
. wrought to a-great extent, in the imme 


diate vicinity: Ale is brewed; and $piri- 


tous liquors are distilled in the town : A _ 


diverzity of other emaller manufactures 
H 6 
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dependent upon these, and requisite” for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants, are 
here exercised. In the neighbourhood, 
the salt-works, the coal-works, the lime- 
works, are very extensive, afford employ- 
ment to great numbers of labourers, and 
yield great annual returns. Taverkeith. 
in is also a burgh of considerable anti. 
quity; situate at a small distance south 
from Dunfermling, on a rising ground o- 
overlooking the Frith of Forth; inha- 
bited by about fifteen hundred” persons; 
having a fine bay and harbour name. 
diately contiguous to the town; possess- 
ing a distillery of corn- spirits, a brewery, 
some foreign trade, some manufactures 
of cast - iron goods, and a very large ex- 
portation of pit- coal. Bruntisland is a 
small burghꝭ situate nearer: to the mouth 
of the frith. It has in its vicinity some 
fine quarries. of free-stone. - A sugar- 
house, a vitridkawork; and some other lit- 
tle establishments of trade and manufac- 
ture, exist here in a eondition sufficiently 
thriving. Tingborn is à small burgh, op- 
posite to- Leith; situate nearly at the very 
north; east angle, where the frith of Forth 
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expands itself into the bay befbre it. It 
contains more than a thousand inhabi- 
tants; possesses two harbours, and some 
shipping, chiefly employed on the ferry be- 
tween this town and Leith; has a thriving 
manufacture of cotton-yarn, - and cloths ; 
and enjoys various advantages for trade 
and for manufacturing” industry, which 
promise to raise it, within no long time, 
to a condition much more flourishing than 
that in which it at present subsists. - Kirk. 
caldy, a burgh considerably more popu- 
lous and opulent than Kinghorn, lies a- 
bout two miles northward along the coast; 
possesses thriving manufactures of checks; 
cottons, and various other things of utili- 
ty and importance; has a considerable 
trade to the Baltic, and to different other 
marts of maritime commerce; and has 
been, within these last twenty years, en- 
larged by the extension of its suburbs, 
till they afford accommodation to at least 
as many people as dwell in the town itself. 
Dyrart is a small burgh, at no great dis- 
tance north-east from Kirkcaldy; inha- 
bited by about two thousand persons; 


checks and ticks; having a thriving, al- 
though not very extensive establishment 
salt- works, an exportation of coals, and a 
variety of other modes of trade or manufac- 
ture; all established either in the town or 
in its immediate environs. Wemyss, Easter 
and Wester, Buckbaven, and several other 
small villages. lie upon the coast, at no great 
distance north east from Dysart. Coal. 
works, the fisheries, and some connected 
manufactures, afford the means of wealth 

and subsistence to the inhabitants of these 
villages. Those of Buckbaven are the de- 
scendents of a small colony of fishermen 
Who fled hither, as refugees from the Ne- 
therlands, about the beginning of the last 
century. n situate on * er of 
contains more than a eee ;nhabi. | 
tants, and possesses some small manufac- 
tures of linen, & c. with a bleachfield; and 
a salmon- fishery. A multitude of small 
burghs, and villages without burgh- immu- 
nities, lie along the coast, from Leven to 
St Andrews. The Isle of May, contigu- 
ous to it, is distinguished by a light-house. 
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It is chiefly the fishery, with the cultiva- 
tion of the rich lowlands adjoining, and 


zome small manufactures, by which the 


inhabitants of these petty towns are sup- 
ported. The population of all this coast 
of Fife is certainly very considerable, in 
proportion to the extent of ground which 
it occupies. All these small barghs were 
favourite objects of the patronage and re · 
gard of King James the Sixth, who erect- 
ed most of them into burghs. ST AN- 
DREw's has been, for at least these last 


eight hundred years, illustrious, as the seat 


of a convent of Culdees, as the ecclesias- 
tical capital of all Scotland, as possessing 


some eminent establishments for the aca- 


demical institution of youth. It consists 
of one principal street, on both sides of 
which appear the decaying remains of se- 
veral houses, once splendid and stately, 
but now desolate; and of several smal- 
ler streets and lanes which open into this 
principal one. It has still two colleges, a 
number of well-beneficed professors, and 
above an hundred students. It may con- 
tain, in all, about three thousand inhabi- 
tants. It has some small trade, and de- 
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rives some advantage from inconsiderable 
manufactures, by which a few of its inha. 


ditants are employed and supported. Its 
conviviality is enlivened; and a maudlin 
consolation 1s administered to its sorrows, 


dy no fewer than Two Ax D FORTY ALE- 
- Hovses ! The church, which exhibits a 
statue of Archbishop Sharpe, the ruins of 
the cathedral, those of the Archbishop's 
castle, and various other remains of anti- 
quity, are particularly worthy of a stran- 


ger's notice. Newburgh is a small burgh, 
situate upon the shore of the Frith of Tay, 
at some distance westward from St An- 
drew's. It contains more than fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. It possesses a conside- 


rable manufacture of coarse linens; pre- 


pares and exports some malt; derives ad- 
vantage from the salmon-fishery in the ad- 
jacent parts of the Tay; and furnishes a few 


sailors for Scottish navigation. Auchter- 


muchty is a thriving manufacturing burgh ; 


inhabited by about fifteen hundred persons, 


and producing, by its annual manufactur- 


ing industry, green linens, to the value of 
about 20, 000 l. Strathmiglo is a fine. vil- 


ty, containing about a thousand inhabi- 


lage, lying south · west from Auchtermuch- 


tants, and deriving wealth from the same 


manufactures which prevail in the villages 
adjacent. Falkland, lying between two 
and three miles southward from Strathmi- 


glo, is distinguished by the stately re- 
mains of one of the most sumptuous pa- 
laces which belonged to the ancient Scot- 


tis Kings; contains about a thousand in- 
habitants; and has, in its immediate vi- 


cinity, the beautiful Lomond-hills,: which 
were anciently overgrown with wood. 


Beside these towns and villages, Fife pos- 


sesses many other villages of smaller note, 
inhabited by spinners and weavers, by 
coalliers and lime-burners, or by fisher- 
men and sailors. Cupar, the county- town, 
may contain between two and three thou- 
sand inhabitants; and is situate in the 


north east quarter of the county, about 


eight or nine n distant A St A 
drews. 


Fife is * kay to have N visit - 


ed by the Romans. It still exhibits va- 


rious remains of their encampments. The 


„ 


known, and of which ruins yet remain. 


Columb, were among the most ancient 


was a favourite residence of the Kings of 
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trated, at times, into this county, While it 
was occupied by the Piets. The Norse- 
men made many descents upon it, in the 
course of those piratical incursions, by 
which they long ravaged the eastern 
coasts of Britain. At St Andrew's, and 


ancient seats of royalty and of peligion 


which were established in these parts. 


The famous Macduffs, Earls of Fife, as 
Third, inhabited different castles within 
this county, of which the sites are still 


The abbies of Dunfermline, of Balmerino, 
of Lindores, with that of the islet of Inch- 


and the richest in Scotland. Fa/kand 


Scotland, even after the reign of James 
the Eirst. The castle of St Andrew's 1 
famous for the assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton, which was there perpetrated. 
On Magask-moor, not far distant from St 
Andrew's, was perpetrated the similar as 
sassination of Archbishop Sharpe. The 


village 
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tilage of Leven was the birth- place of 


Alexander Selkirk, upon the ground-work 
of whose adventures was framed the ro- 
mance of Robinson Crusoe. Alexander 
the Third perished by a fall over the pre- 
cipitous rocks near Burntisland. It was 


in the house of Dunibristle, once the re- 


idence of the Abbot of Inch-Columb, that 
the young Earl of Moray was barbarous- 
ly put to death in the reign of James the 


Sixth. Auchtermuchty is. celebrated in 


an ancient ballad, probably the sportive 
composition of some courtier, while the 
Court of some one or other of the Royal 
Jameses resided at Falkland. _ 

Nor is its present decoration with man- 
dion-houses and pleasure-grounds, less 
worthy of particular notice, than its an- 
cient state. In all parts of the county, 
you meet with a very great number 
of elegant seats, belonging to the land- 
holders. The residences of Mr Ferguson 


of Raith, of Mr Oswald of Dunnikeir, of 
Mr Christie of Durie, of the Earl of Leven 
at Melville; sever alſine houses in the en- 
virons of St Andrew's ; others towards that 
district, which is called the cart nook of 
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Fife ; many others toward the north-west 
extremities of the county ; with the beau: 


_  tiful ornamented grounds which are com- 


monly laid out around them ; serve, in an 
eminent degree, to beautify this opulent 
district of Scotland. | 
Many persons of illustrious character 
have been born, or have, at one time or 
another, resided in Fifeshire. Fobn Knox 
was first called to preach by a congrega- 
tion in the town of St Andrew's. Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, whose dramas are 
the most ancient in the Scottish dialect, 
was a man belonging to Fifeshire. Mar- 
tin, the celebrated author of the Essays 
on Heat, belonged to St Andrew's ; as did 
also Dr Watson, the eloquent historian of 
the reign of Philip the Second of Spain. 
The late Admiral Greig of the Russian 
Navy, was a native of this county. Sit 
William Erkine, lately ane of the most 
respectable generals in the British service, 
had his principal estates and his mansion- 
house in Fifeshire. The present learned 
and eloquent Dr Hugh Blair, accounted by 
some the pride of the Church of Scotland, 
of the University of Edinburgh, of British 
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Literature, was once minister of the parish 
of Collessie, within this county. Dr Adam 


Smith, though last, not least, spent a great 
part of his life in the burgh of Kirkcaldy. 


- 


which it displays. Two rivers, the Devot 
and the Black- Devon, intersect the county. 
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COUNTY OF-CLACKMANNAN 


Ox the south west, this small county is 


divided by the Forth from Stirlingshire. 
Its outline. is almost every where elbe 
bounded by the great shite of Perth. At 
one point alone, towards the east, it meets 
the conſines of the county of Fife. Its 
greatest length may be about eight miles: 
Its breadth about five. .. A 

Those parts of this county which are 
the most remote from the banks of the 
Forth, comprehend, especially toward the 
north, some of the rising acclivities of the 
famous Ochil-hills. Even there, the as- 
pect of the lands, is either fair and ver- 
dant with cultivation ; or interesting by 
the inequalities, the prominences and 
hollows, the glens and ridges, the meads 
and the uplands, the rocks and the wood 


The hills of Alva, remarkable for their 
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gilver mines, are contiguous to this stream 
at the north- east limit of the shire. At 
the Crook 'of Devon, at the Rumbling- 
Bridge, and the Gauldron-Lin, this river 

forms a series of scenes beyond descrip- 

tion beautiful, wild, and romantic. Thro* 
1 the rest of its course to the Forth, it 
re. passes through grounds, level, fertile, and 
be finely cultivated. The Black-Devon has 
At its course farther toward the  $outh-east ; 
et WF supplies water, in its progress, for several 
Its useful manufactures ; and falls at last in- 
sto the Forth, near the town of Clackman- 

nan. The Forth, meandering along the 
are south: west side of this county, forms to it 


— | 


the a beautiful and interesting boundary, and 

the bestows, at the same time, the advantages 
the W of navigation.” 

* Agriculture, and the management of 


black-cattle, are the principal branches of 
of the industry of the farmers in this small 
county. Their agriculture is eminently 
$kilful, industrious, and productive. Beans, 
turnips, potatoes, grasses for hay, oats, 
barley, and wheat, are the common arti- 
cles of crop. A farmer's club, for the en- 
couragement of ploughing, was instituted 


3 5 


threshing- mill known in the island, was 


as black-cattle, are fed here in great num- 
bers. The markets of Glasgow and E- 


is very rich and abundant. Coallieries 


great emolument of the proprietors, an 
the happy accommodation of the. whole 
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here; thel Hint im Sebthnde The *first 


erected at Kilbagie in this county, by Mr 
George Meikle, engineer. Swine, as well 


dinburgh afford sufficient opportunities 
for the ready sale of every article of farm. 
produce, which this county yields.“ 
Various manufactures, of great value 
and importance, have been here establish- 
ed. At the dirtilleries of Kilbagie and 
Kennetpans, whisky was; not long since, 
manufactured in prodigious. quantities. 
Tron-works, and manufactures of iron, de- 
pendent upon these, are carried on with 
great spirit and success here, by the De- 
von Company. The iron- ore of this shire 


tom-he 
yesse ls 
burden 
lors; ] 
wood, 

or imp 
variety 
ally to 
ably se: 


are also carried on in different. parts, to the 


county. Manufactures of serges, of li- 
nens, and of broad cloths, have very be- 
neficially augmented its opulence and its 
population. A glass-work is cond acted in 
great 3 at the town of Alloa. 


The village ef Gracx MANN the pro- 
per county- town, is more remarkable for 


t 
8 
is ancient tower, and for some other re- 
] 


mains of antiquity, than for any conidide- 


_ I cable, prevent wealth or popularien. In 


it, however, the heriff-sadstitute holds 
us courts ; for one sherff:depute super 
„ intends the subordinate administration of 
justice, in both this county and chat of 


e Stirling. Here, too, is the election of the 


„Member of Parliament for the county of 
4 clackmannan, celebrated once in four- 


„een years; for this county sends à repte- 
„ eentative to Parliament, but re 


„with the county of Kinrore,” 
h Alloa, like Clackmannan, only a village, 
-. or burgh of barony, contains about three 
re thousand inhabitants; is the seat of a cus- 


yessels, amounting to more than 7000 tons 


lors; has an extensive trade in coals, 
wood, grain, iron, bottles, &c. exported 
or imported ; and is distinguished by a 

variety of such establishments as are natu- 


ably seated for navigation, and in a coun- 
7 


tom- house; possesses above an hundred 


burden, and navigated by about 500 sai- 


ally to be expected in a town 80 favour- 


{ 
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ty which possesses so many of the natural 
materials of wealtn. 
The Tower of Clackmannan, che pro- 

I Petty of Lord Dundas; the Tower of Al. 
loa, occupied by Mr 2 of Mar, re. | 
Presentative of the Earls of Mar; Tull. Tu 
C.eouuliey, once the seat of a Lord Colvill abou 
: distinguished in the wars of Henry the W 79un 
Fourth of France; and several ruins af <9un 
various sorts, bespeak the ancient conse. | 
quence of this county. The ruins of the 
famous ancient Abbey of Cambus-Ken- 
neth, stand at its north west extremuty. 
It has been adorned by a number of 
handsome, modern daga, | 
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Ti. county of Kinross f is a DN 5 
about thirty miles i in circumference ; sur- 
rounded, on all sides, by the two great 
counties of Perth and Fife; and situate 
almost in the middle distance between the 
two friths of the Forth and the Tay. 
Towards . its northern extremity, this 
small county rises into a hilly elevation of 
surface. Descending southward, you find 
the level of the country to subside, till it 
spreads out in one wide moor, adjacent to 
the spacious! lake of Lochleven. Innume- 
rable springs gusb. out over this flatter 
tract; and several small streams arise to 
collect the waters of those springs, and 
convey them into the lake. Among these 
streams are, particularly, the Gairney, the 
North Quiech, and the South Quiech. 
Lochleven is a beautiful and magnificent 
lake, about twelve miles in circumfe- 
rence, and having its expanse interspersed 
with various islets. The parts of the 
2 
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county which either immediately surround 
this lake, or lie from it, in a southern, an 
eastern, or a western direction, ate varied 
by rising eminencies; but for the most 
part beautifully green, fertile, and culti, 
vated with successful diligence, de ON 
The management of sheep and black 


. cattle divide the care of the farmers in 


this county, with the labours of tillage. It 
has hitherto been father A pastoral than 
an agricultural district. But the fields 
habe, within these last ten of twelve 
years, begun to be subdivided and in- 
closed: Modes of tillage, more $kilful than 
those anciently practised, have been tried. 
A new order in the 'succession of ctops, 
has been happily adopted. And an at- 
tention has begun to be generally paid to 
the improvement of agriculture, which 
promises to raise Kinross-shire to emi- 
nence among the agricultural counties of 
Scotland. Wheat, oats, and barley, are 

produced here in considerable abundance. 
Limestone, of excellent quality for the 
purposes of manure, as well as for building, 
is disposed in ine xhaustible Strata within 
* county. Nor is pit- coal wanting. 


r 


"wv 
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Flax is alas one. of the ele or erop here 
cultivated. 


The burgh of Knenoss, dead si- 
tuated at the western extremity of _ 


leven, is the only town of any conse 


quence within this county. It nate 
nearly a thousand inhabitants: The Sher- 
riff, the Justice of the Peace, the Ba- 


ron-bailie courts, have their seat here. 


A contiderable manufacture of goarse li- 


nens, produeing cloth tothe annual value 


of nearly five thousand pounds: Sterling, 
has, for some time, flourished here. Ano- 
ther manufacture of cutlery wares, which 


was once carried on in this place with 
wikcient advantage, has declined, in con- 
zequence of the general preference which 
the wares of Sheffield and Birmingham 
have obtained throughout Scotland. 


Lochleven, on the very brink of which 


khis town is gituate, is not more remarka- 
ble for any thing else, than for its abun- 


dance of trouts of all sorts, of pikes, of 
perches, and of eels. The fishing of the 
lake is rented at 100 I. Sterling a- year; 


and the trouts particularly are exported 
in Wau quantities to the markets of E- 


I 3 
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dinburgh and Perth, &e.” thus affording 


one not contemptible source of W rng to 
Kinross. D eee 67 
The house of W built 4 * than 
a hundred years since, by that distinguish. 
ed architect Sir William Bruce, is a very 
stately mansion-house; and the surround- 


ing fields are ornamented in a manner be- 
coming the environs of so considd fable a 
structure. On an islet in the lake, ap- 


pear the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Lochleven, so famous in the Scottish his- 


tory; which had its origin at an ra ear- 
lier than any comprehended within our 


authentic records; which was long a royal 
castle, but fell at length into the posses- 


sion of the family of Douglas; which was 
still occupied, as a strength and a prison; 
which was often unsuccessfully besieged; 
which is particularly famous for its un- 


successful siege by the English, and for 


the captivity of Piercy, Earl of Northum- 
berland; and of the unfortunate Mary 


Queen of Scots. Of the ancient monaste- 
ry of Porimaat, on the eastern bank of 
Lochleven, scarcely any vestiges now re- 
main. On St Serfe's isle, within the lake, 


stood 
saint, 
An 
done 
merat 
nastel 
trical 


ry; 4 
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stood anciently a priory dedicated to this 
aint, of which the ruins are still visible. 

Among the eminent men Who have 
done honour to this county, may be enu- 


merated Minton, once prior of the mo- 
nastery of Lochleven, the author of a me- 


ry ; Doug lar, the first Protestant Archbi- 
hop of St Andrew's; ; Jobn Mair, late 


thor of many useful school- books; Michael: 
Bruce, a student, who died young, leaving 


tainly prized by far too highly./ 0 
Kinross-shire divides, with thatof Click 
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trical record of our ancient Scottish histo- | 
Rector of the Academy of Perth, and au- 


behind him some poetical compositions 
of merit, which have been since publish 
al ed, but which gawky admiration has cers | 
8. 

15 


mannan, the privilege of unn a e | 
xentative to Tarlament. LY 77939833: 8611 | 
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7 extensive county is bounded on the 
east hy the counties of Fife and Angus, 


and by the intervening frith af Tay; on 
the south, by the shires of Fife, Kinross, 
Clackmannan, and Stirling; on the west, 
by the shires of Dunbarton and Argyle; 
on, the north, by those of Inverness and 
Aberdeen, One detached portion of 
Perthshire, of small extent, is interjected 
between the chires of Clackmannan and 
Fife, and by these entirely surrounded. 
Its form is nearly circular, with a waving 
outline. It is properly. distributed into 
the districts of Athole, Rannock, Braidal- 
bane, Balquhidder, Strathern, Perth pro- 
per, &c. 

The whole region consists of « a series of 
mountains, ascending from its southern 
confines to the loftiest heights in its mid- 
dle and interior parts, where it is at the 
remotest distance from both the eastern 
and weste rn sea. But, amidst the interior 
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heights of the mountains, frequent rains 


fall ; snows are long accumulated ; clouds 
and mists continually hover round ; springs 
gush out eyery where from the chinks in 


the rocks; vast collections of water con- 


stantly stagnate in lakes; or are diffused 
over morasses. Hence a number af rivers 
necessarily take their origin. These ri- 
vers, descending toward the eastern sea, 
divide the mountains by vales, which 


spread gradually out to a wider and still 


wider extent, and assume still more and 
more, as they subside, and as they are ex- 
panded, the aspect of beautiful and rich 
fertility. The Tummel, the Bruar, the 
Tay, the Erne, the Allan, the Teith, and 
many other streams, are to be numbered 
among, the rivers of Perthshire. Loch-E- 


rich, on the. confines of Inverness-shire, 
Loch-Rannoch, Loch-Tay, Loch-Erne, its 


most considerable lakes, are like wise some 


of the most considerable in all Scotland. 
The famous Grampian mountains, arising 


from the vicinity of Loch- lomond, extend 

across this county from north- west to 

douth- east; and then, before they pass its 

confines, turning more directly towards 
5 
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the shore of the British ocean, terminate 

in Aberdeenshire. The Ochil hills occupy 

the south- west and southern parts of the 

county, where it is bounded by the shires 
of Clackmannan and Fife. Beside the vales 

down which the rivers descend, many o. 

ther level tracts are interspersed here and 
there among:the mountains. These lower 
tracts are, in the interior parts, very gene. 
rally in the state of morasses, or of bleak 
desolate moors. Of the mountains, Sche- 
hallion in Braidalbane, or rather in the sub- 

ordinate district of Fortingale, rises to 
the height of at least 3,500. feet above the 
level of the sea. Several others rise ee 

to an equal height. 

Of this wide region, thus divercified - 
ver its surface, by mountains and vales, ri- 
vers, springs, lakes, and morasses, the soil 
is exceedingly various. On the loftier 
gummits, the rocks are often bare; are in 
other places but thinly covered; and exhi- 
bit, in their vegetation, commonly heath 
intermixed with a few other Alpine plants. 

On their shelving declivities, where these, 

towards the bases, subside so gradually as 
t assume almost the appearance af a per- 
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fect level, the, oil is often deeperaand' 
richer, affords a luxuriant vegetation of 


herbaceous plants, and yields 


returns to. tillage. Of the vales, Lower | 
Strathern particularly, is is one of the rich- 


est agricultural districts in Scotland; The 
country on the lower banks of the Tay is 
fertile and well-cultivated.; .and, even in 
the more remote interior glens and vallies, 


are many scenes of uncommon. fertility, . 
and beauty. Here and there. on the de, 
clivities, of the hills, and in the vales, are 


remains of the ancient forests, with yery 


extensive modern plantations, The Duke 
of Athole's forest. between Dunkeld. and 


Blair-Athole, is extensive and interesting, 


by the great diversity f fine forest- trees 


which it contains. The vegetable crea: 


tion has perhaps no tree more pleasingly 


beautiful than the weeping birch, which is 
very frequent. near Dunkeld. On almost all 


sides, in the immediate vicinity of the town 
of Perth, very extensive plantations have 


been reared. The ancient woods Surround 
ing Loch- Rannoch have been but lately 


cut down. At Taymouth, the princely Seat: 


of the Earl of Braidalbane, are many 


1 
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stately trees of ancient e and 
considerably extensive woods more recent. 
In Callander of Monteith, on 
the western side of the county, are also 
various woods interspersed in a manner un- 
commonly interesting and romantic, a. 
mong wild hills, on the banks of rivers, on 
the borders of an enchanting; lake. Lime. 
stone is found in sufficient abundance in 
certain parts of this county. Granite is 


usually the principal ingredient in its 


Higher strata of rocks. Lead: mines were 


once wrought with good success at Tyn- 
drom in Braidalbane. The insulated hills 
of Monerieff and Kinnoul, contiguous to 
, the town of Perth, present such a diversi- 
ty of fossils as never fails to prove inex- 
pressiblx interesting to the mineralogist. 
- On the mountains, and generally 
throughout the interior parts of this coun- 
ty, the inhabitants find their pincipal 
means of employment and support, in the 
management of sheep, goats, and black- 
cattle. Roes and red-deer are no longer 
common, as they once were upon these 
mountains. Goats are still kept as a branch 
of farm- stock; and although they be not 
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very profitable, it is not to be wished that 
they should ever be exterminated or ex- 
pelled ; for they feed upon herbs which 
sheep and oxen, reject ; and they clam- 
ber, for their pasture, among the clifts of 
the rocks, whither other domesticated qua- 


- drupeds are not wont to ascend. Black- 


cattle: form now a less considerable part, 
than formerly, of the farm-stock upon the 


wild, uncultivated grounds. Sheep have 
been found more lucrative ; and sheep are 


accordingly preferred. Yet, the propor- 
tion of black-cattle is still far from small. 


Considerable numbers of a small, or mid- 


and maintained, for riding or farm- labour, 
among these hills. In the vales, such as 
Strathern, Strathallan, Strathtay, agricul- 
ture is the great business of the farmers, and 
is very skilfully and succesfully carried on. 
Hence comes a large proportionof that grain 
which is annually exported from the Tay, 
and by other channels. The carts, ploughs, 
and other implements of agriculture, are, 


in these parts, of the most convenient and 
skilful construction. The roads are good. 


The fields are carefully divided and well 


. 
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icio and every thing is in that state 


which bespeaks a rich, ne and: indus- 
trious agricultural region. £9412 x 

The mannersof the peasantry inhabiting 
are correspondent to their 
situation and employments. Some still 
speak the Gaelic language. They are all 
clad, partly in the Highland bonnet and 
tartans, partly in the ordinary, Lowland 


garb. In the wilder parts, they live still 


much upon milk, and upon the carcases 
of sheep which have died by accident or 
by disease. In addition to their milk, 
they make a free use of whiskey. The 
shepherds are averse from all labour, save 
merely that which is unavoidably exact- 
ed from them in the tending of their 
floeks. - Their houses are still huts, afford- 


ing little other comfortable accommoda- 


tion, save that of shelter from the incle- 


mencies of the weather. Their education 


in letters is partial and imperfect. They 
believe, as truths, whatever traditionary 


tales have been handed down to them by 


their forefathers, or whatever. they Can: 
oy in A ies. ak 
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Within we extent of so wide FE) 


there are naturally 4 number of towns 
and villages. Prarn, the capital of the 


county, is a very ancient, royal durgh; 
contains about twenty thotisand inhabi- 
tants; possesses very extensive establish- 


ments, for the cotton and linen manufac- | 


tactures ; a very tucrative fishery upon the 
Tay; a large trade of exportation and im- 
portation, both by land and sed. It is an 
elegant and well. built town; for most of 
its ancient houses and streets have, with- 
in these last forty years,” been renewed ; 

and new streets have been added; in a 


style of elegance suitable to the opulence 


and improvements of modern times. In 
its environs, various establishments of ma- 
nufacture „Tcotton-works, bleachfields, pa- 


per-mills, &c. have been formed by per- 
sons belonging to it. The peasantry of 


the surrounding country, to a considera- 


dle distance, find employment and subsis- 


tence-in the service of the merchants and᷑ 
and manufacturers of Perth. Dunkeld. ; 
twelve or fourteen miles north-west from 
Perth, is a village of no considerable "mage 
xtude; inhabited by dependents upon the. 


\ 
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Duke of Athole; having a weekly mar. 
ket, a good school, some retail-traffic, and 
some little manufactures of linen. yarn, 
&c. Tagierait is a village containing a. 
bout 200 inhabitants; situate at no great 
distance from the point of the conflux of 
the rivers Tay and Tummel. Crief is a 
town of some consequence; which: has oc. 
casionally some good sheep and cattle 
markets. At each end of Loch-Tay, which 
is about sixteen miles in length, there 
stands à pleasant village: Kenmore, or 
Taymouth, at its north-east end ;.. Killin 
at its south - west end. Dunblane is still a 
considerable village, the seat of a ſubati- 
ture under the sheriff. de pute of Perth- 
shire; possessing the remains of an epis- 
copal cathedral; a library which was 
founded by Bishop Leighton; and some 
houses which were anciently occupied by 
dome of the most respectable nobility and 
gentry. Auchterarder is a village of some 
ia in the upper part of Strathern. 
There are, besides, a multitude of other 
villages and hamlets, which I shall not 
here attempt to enume rate. 


* 
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Of modern ate, the noble manstens of | 
the Duke of Athole at DunkeldandatBlair- 
Athole, are among the finest ornaments of 
this county. The houses are sumptuous 
and magnificent : the surrounding plea- 
sure-grounds are naturally so picturesque 
and romantic, and are adorned ina taste so 
suitable to their natural character, that to 
wander over them, is still more interest- 
ing to the stranger than to survey the du- 
cal apartments. Toymouth, the saat of 
the Earl of Braidalbane, is remarkable 
for its apartments, its paintings, the plea- 
zure-grounds: around it; for the lake, the 
river, the water- falls near; and for the 
ately trees and thriving plantations with - 
the Earl of Kinnoul, situate upon the 
banks of the Erne, and on many a- 
counts worthy to be visited by the cu- 
rious traveller. Scoone 'exhihits the re- 
mains of an abbey, in the cathedral of 
which the ancient kings of Scotland were 
wont to have the crown first set upon their 
heads; and of a palace that was once roy. 
al, with some modern apartments. A very 
great number of stately and elegant mo- 
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dern mansion- houses have been built by 
the landholders of this county, within 


these last fifty or sixty years: © 


Of remains of antiquity this county 
exhibits very many. It was within the 


bourne of the Romaft conquests in Bri. 


tain; and at Ardoch, Fortingale, and o- 
ther Rades remains of the Roman en- 
campments are still to be traced. It was 
within the first petty principality of the 


ancient Scots; and remains of their rude 
manners and establishments are still to be 
discer ned in various places within it. Dun- 


keld was once a seat of the ancient Cul- 
dees, afterwards of a Roman bishoprick, 


one of the most opulent in Scotland. The 


account of the antiquities of Perth and of 


Scoone might fill a volume. Many battles 
and rude rencounters have been fought--at 
Perth, at Dupplin, at Sherriff-muir near 
Dunblane, and in many other parts of this 
region. Here and there appear various re- 
mains of chapels and of towers, the sanctua- 
ries of religion, and the strongholds of war, 
in ancient times. Whether to consider the 
state of common life and manners which 
it exhibits to view; its vales, its moun- 


tains, 
trace 
towe 
ancio 
and 

well 
shire 
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towers, which dal) as monumen uments of its 
anciont history ;—every traveller of taste, 
and of a keen, enquiring spirit, will do 
well to visit, and aper . to traverse os 
shire wy gs y £12072 "If E 
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tains, its cataracts, and its woods; —or to 
trace the roads, the camps, the” ruined 
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.CQUNTY OF ARGYLE. 
: Tun County of Argyle is bounded, to the 
east, by the shires of Perth and Dunharton; 
to the north, by Inverness-shire; to the 
west and south, by the Irish sea entering 
into various bays, sounds, and islets, round 
the coast, marshalling its billows round the 
adjacent islets, or struggling and roaring 
with tempestuous fury between these and 
the main-land. The figure of that part of 
this county, which lies on the main- land, 
is, in some sort, verdiciceulr, with an ap- 
| pendent triangle. Rut. within the same 
political divigign” are aleo comprehended 
several Heb lets ; of which at least 
two or three are | contiderghly extensive. 
Lofty mountains, deep glens, inlets of 
the sea, entering far into the land, are the 
most striking features in the general aspect 
of this county. Cruacbun- Ben is one of the 
loftiest mountains in Scotland. The 
mountains eontiguous to Ben-Lomond, 
where this shire meets the confines of the 
$hires of Perth and Dunbarton, are not in- 


ferior-to the aspiring elevation of that fa- 
mous summit. The - Linnhe-Loch, Loch- 
Etive, Loch-Fyne, are arms or inlets 
of the sea, entering deep into the land. 

The district of Carityre in this county ad- 
vances far south into what is called the 
North Channel, and is almost divided from 
the main-land at the narrow isthmus of 
Tarbat. The distriet of Cowal, too, is al- 
most peninsulated by Loch-Fyne, on the 
; one side, and Loch- Long, on the other. 
Lochwe, and a mulitude of smaller lakes 
of fresh water, are interspersed through 
the interior parts of the county. The 
Aray, the Urchay, and many other ri- 
vers, arising in the interior parts of Ar- 
gyleshire, fall into the western sea: But 
none of these is in magnitude comparable 
to the great rivers which descend inte the 
sea on the eastern side of the isle. The 
summits of the great mountains are fre- 
quently bare of soil and vegetation; and 
then exhibit only groupes of columnar, or 
large masses of stratified rocks. Even se- 
veral of the glens are almost destitute of 
vegetation, and are covered thick with 
fragments which have been broken off, and 
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from. time to time. precipitated, FINE the 
rocks above. Woods are;however,scattered 
here and there on the declivities of the hills, 
and on the borders of the lakes. The vale 
of Glenurchay is, for a good many miles, 
verdant, fertile, and cultivated: - Lochawe 
has some beautiful green islets scattered 
over its surface. The district of Cowall 
presents much interesting scenery, where 
it advances to bound the frith of Clyde. 
Every where, towards the sea- coast, on 
the banks of the rivers, and at the bases 
of the mountains, are many. tracts'of ara- 
ble ground, of no inconsiderable fertility. 


2 In various places, the remains of the an- 


cient forests are still extensive, and consist 
chiefly of oaks, ashes, birches, pines. It is 
toward the southern parts, that the level 
ol the country subsides the nearest to an 
equality with the level of the sea. Towards 
the interior confines of the shires of Perth 
and Inverness, its elevation is the highest. 
The rivers wind here and there among 
the hills, with an effect the most pleasing- 
ly romantic. A very great diversity of 
those wild-fowls which haunt the moor, 


5 the forest, the Wake, or the $£2-coaxt, a- 
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bound over this district. Roes, stags, and 


fallow- deer, still roam wild on the hills, and 


in the forests. Lime: stone, slates, even 


pit-coal, are among the fossils which are 


common in this wide county. Herrings, 


haddocks, and salmon, and a very great 


diversity of other fishes, frequent the coasts 
of the sea, and the mouths of the rivers 


which run into it. Trouts, and other 
fresh water fishes, abound. in the inland 


lakes, The rocks on the sea-coasts afford 
a profusion of ea · weeds useful to be 
burned into kelp, or to be used as manures 


for the fertilization of the cultivated soil. 

The management of black-cattle, sheep, 
and goats, is the principal branch of hus- 
bandry that i 1s prosecuted over the greater 
part of this region. Black-cattle former- 
ly composed, by much, the most conside- 
rable part of the ordinary animal stock. 
Sheep have, however, been. multiplied 
with great attention, within these last 


twenty years. Farmers from the lor 
country have introduced into these parts 
a more skilful method of managing flocks 
of sheep, than was formerly known here. 
Cows and oxen are now but the vecond 6 
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most considerable branch of che animal 
stock of the Argyleshire farmers. ' The 
markets of the southern counties of Scot- 
land, and those of England, present the 
proper opportunities for the annual sales 
out of the surplus stock. Oats, barley, 
and potatoes, are the principal articles of 
crop. Except here and there, upon some 
low-lying and fertile lands, the property of 
gentlemen zealous for the improvement 
of their estates, the agriculture generally 
practised throughout Argyleshire is far 
from being eminently skilful. In a few 
instances, however, the proper modes of 
tillage have been carefully adopted; the 
proper manures have been laid on, at a 
great expence; the most 8uitable rotation 
of crops has been adopted. It should 
seem, that, in the years of ordinary abun- 
dance, the grain produced in this eounty 
may be sufficient for the zustenance of its 
inhabitants, and may at the same time af. 
ford a considerable surplus for the brew. 
eries and distilleries. 

The only royal burghs in the county of 
Argyle, are those of Campbeltorn and In- 
verary. Inverary is the head- town of the 


* 
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2 TY contains about eleven hun- 
dred inhabitants; has some manufactures 
of linens and woollens; derives considera- 
ble advantages from the fishing of the her- | 
rings in Loch-Fyne, on which it stands; 
and possesses some small import and export 
trade. It has also three good schools; 
one for common instruction in English, 
writing, and arithmetic; one for the an- 
cient languages; and a third for the 


boarding and: genteel education of young 


ladies. Campbe lian, situate towards the 


southern extremity of the peninsula of 


Cantyre, and at the head of a small bay; 
contains about five thousand inhabitants; 
is supported chiefly by the herring-fishe- 
ry.; possesses also distilleries, in which 
great quantities of whisky are annually 
made; and carries on some manufactures 


of cotton- cloth and of linen- yarn. Oban 


is a fishing - village, of recent erection; the 

seat of a custom house; and in a progress 

of improvement which promises to make 

it hereafter very flourishing. At Bunawe 

are some iron- works, carried on by a com- 
pany.” who have now. long had an estab- 

lihment in these parts. The salmon-fighe. 
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a number of persons in a species of abs! 

which affords a reasonable tron 
The cutting down of the woods has 
brought much money into Argylesbire, 


and still continues, in different parts, to 


prove equally beneficial to We Hy 
ers and to the labourers, MA 

_ Arzgyleshire is en 0 to bare ae 
the primary seat of the ancient Scots; 
where they settled when they first came 
into this isle, out of Ireland; and where 
they long remained, while they were as 
yet but one of a number of -petty tribes 
which occupied North- Britain. If the 
persons, celebrated in the poems ascribed 


do Ossiax the 50n of Fo, had ever an 


existence; they probably belonged to Ar- 


gylesbire, and to the contiguous Hebudian 
isles. With these isles, Argyleshire became 


the conquest of the Norwegians and Danes, 
in the course of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies of the Christian æra. It Was sub- 
ject, for five or six centuries, to the Crown 
of Norway; and was, during that time, 
under the immediate dominion of almost 
3 feudal chieftains ; of Norwe- 


A 
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gian extraction. In the fourteenth centu- vt 
al the western parts of Argyle, toge- 85 
ther with the Hebudian isles, fell finally 
under subjection to the Scottish monarch. 
For some time after, MacpoNnaALD, the re- 
presentatiye of the ancient princes of this 
region, retained his possessions, as a feuda- 
tory to the Scottish crown. But the Mac- 
DONALDS could not remain in humble loyal- 
ty. Their turbulent rebellions were punish- 
ed by forfeitures. The CAMPBELLS rose to 
wealth and importance over their ruined 
fortunes. The attachment of the Earls of 
Argyle to the Presbyterian and to the 
Whig interests, during the last century, 
remarkably endeared them to their coun- 
try, and served in the end to exalt 
their fortunes. During the course of the 
present century, the Dukes of Argyle 4 
have been, without exception, men of ex- 
cellent private character, and falchful to 
the best interests of their country. The | 


175 


cadets of this family are widely diffused 


N this county, as through all Bri- 
The Stewarts, Macdonalds, and 


ws are also considerable in Argyle. 
Sire, Various remains of old .castles are 
K 2 T 
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to be deen Der and there, 6 he den. 
coast, on islets in the lakes, and in the 0. 
ther situations not easily accessible. Dun. 
staffnage, Dunaverty, Dunoon, Ardgar- 
tan, Tundergarth, and a ruinous castle on 
an isleti in Lochawe, are remarkable among 
these ruins. Chapels, the scenes of Popish 
superstition, when it was ancientiy pro- 
fessed here, are to be deen in various parts, 
in a state of extreme dlapidation. 4 we 
Of the modern edifices which adorn Wi 
this county, the Castle of Inveraty, a seat Fea. 
belonging to the Duke of Argyle, is the 
most remarkable. It stands contiguous 
to the town of Inverary ; ; 1s built in a no- 1 
ble style 'of Gothic architecture; is very deren 
richly and magnificently furnished within; Br 8 
possesses around it noble parks and Pleasure- i 
grounds, spacious gardens, and sumptuous _ - 
_ office-houses: The riyer descends through FCA, 
the pleasure-groutids, near to the castle. M 
The ingulated bill of Dun-i-queaich tow- 
ers up romantically near it. Strachur- M 
rk, the seat of General Campbell, isa M 
e house, with spacious office- houses, and n 
well laid out, grounds. The landholders WM +. |. 
in general have, within these last twenty | 
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years, built a number DN 3 mansion- 


house in this, county. Even the habita- 
| tions of of the farmers are now, for the m ost 

decent and comfortable. The dwel. 
| inge of the inferior peasantry are too of. 


ten but mo wretched huts. 
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Tax county of Angus is bounded, to the Thi 
east and the south-east, by the British whi 
ocean and the Frith of Tay ; on the west, gra 
by Perthshire ; on the north- east and the 1 
north, by the ans of Kincardine and A- eve 
berdeen. Ats) greatest levgth, from north spre 
to south, me be bolt; Gre and thirty . 
miles; its greatest dresden, from east to ters 
west, is near of the. same wel swerdent rags 
This fine Konnty, W it is contiguous nal 
to Aberdeenshire, . hends a part of * 


the famous ndge of the Grampian hills. the 
At its western confines, too, where it is TRE 
bounded by the border of Perthshire, its 1 
surface rises here and there to a mountain- les 
ous elevation and irregularity of level. cy 
From its interior heights descend various 0 
rivers; the North-Esk, the South-Esk, . 
the Lunan, the Dighty, and others, by Om 


which its surface is naturally divided, and 
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the su 8 waters are drained off. 
Many "of. ns hills rise to the height of 
more than 1 500 feet above the level of 
the sea: Some of them ascend even to 
the ele vation of between two and three 
thousand feet. The general aspect of 


the county is exceedingly interesting. 


That part of the range of the Grampians 
which passes through it, is in some places 
grand and lofty; and, in others, gradual- 
ly subsides into the general and ordinary 
level of the lower country. The surface 
spreads out in various parts into broad 
moors; is, in others, by the stagnant wa- 
ters, reduced into the condition of mo- 
tass ; in others, exhibits beautiful fields 
easily 8ysceptible of cultivation, and rich 


meads clothed, in the proper season, with 


the most copious luxuriance of herbage. 
As you descend towards the sea - coast, it 
becomes still more generally fertile, more 
level, and more apt for the easy occupan- 
cy and culture of man. | 

On the higher and mountainous districts 
of this county, the care of sheep and 
black-cattle is neceſſarily the principal 


object of the husbandry. But, it is com- 
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paratively only a very inferior proportion 
of the farms of the eounty, o which til 
lage is not the main business of the far. 
mers. On all the lower territory, the 
lands have been inolosed, and long care. 
fully tilled: Marle, lime, dung, sea-weeds, 
have been plentifully employed as ma- 
nures: Lakes and morasses have been 
drained: A suitable rotation of eros has 
been adopted? Wheat, barley,” pats," po- 
tatoes, rye, flax, have been, with great 
suecess, raised for the market. Black 
- exttle are here rrared und fartened for the 
butcher, with great advantage. Turnipe 
| grass. seeds, and some other articles of 
green crops, are So-] ] '. The Whole conn. 
9 evineing it to be 4 
Seat of the most flourishing agricultural 

industry. The copious population of the 
county and the manufacturing towns of 
this shire, furnishes ready markets for the 
greater patt of the farm. produce. For 
that which cannot cannot be econsumed 
or wrought up at home, the gea- Rn" 
nish ready means of exportation. 9. 

Coupar, on the confines” of Pevthikire 
is an ancient and nor inconsiderabie t town 
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of ti county- Its present state 3s vhf- 
ficietly thriving. Burn i a" city" 6 | 
great antiquity, the capital of an arieient 
Episcopal See. It contains; within "the 
city, and in its immediate environs, about 
five” thousand inhabitants The tiver 
South-Esk passes close by it: It has Some 
brewefies, some manufnetures of linen 
eloth und yarn, a bleachfield, and a cm 
siderable trade in the exportation of be, 
darley, and eat! meal: The bridge oder 
the South-Esk, at this place, is one of the 
most ancient bridges in Scotland: There 
is also a remarkable circular hollow ane 
very lofty stone pillar, in the chutehuyard; 
of unknown antiquity. Montrobs, one of 
the ſinest towns in Scotland, stands àt the 

foot of the, Sbuth-Esk, where this river - 
dischurges its waters into the Britin 
eean; contains between five and win 
thousand inhabitants; enjoys the privile- 
leges of a royal burgh; posseases a: consi- 
derable maritime trade, and shipping to 
the amount of nearly four thousand tbns 
burthen; is entiched by the whale: and. 
white -fish fishery; by a trade of exporta- 
* ny? to — wm 


* eastern casts of 8 1 
manufactures of linens,. thread, malt-li- 
ere As this town 8 


Ne. ne WARY: advantages for the; ave 672 ol 


of youth; many genteel families from 
the circumjacent country have chosen to 
fix their residence here. . the po- 
tiguons to some lakes out of obe of 
which the river Lunan descends j into the 
gea contains about four Thousand inha- 
Þitants z consists of good houses, in part 
regularly arranged; possesses 3 
manufactures of coarse linens, of shoes, 
and of some other useful articles. An as- 
sembly is annually celebrated here on the 
Agth of June; in honour of the memory of 
Margaret, the Queen of King Malcolm 
'Ganmore. Dodo ER, which is in magni- 
tude and opulence the proper capital of the 
whole county; is situate almost immediate - 
y on the northern edge of the frith af Tay, 
and near to the mouth of the frith; contains 
about four and twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants; possesses very extensive and flou- 
nishing manufactures of linens, thread, 
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leather, glass, tobacco and snuff, &c. ; has 
shipping to the amount of about nine 
thousand tons, and with these vessels car- 
ries on a very brisk and extensive trade of 
exportation and importation. Kirriemuir is 
a burgh of barony of great antiquity. The 
_ village, with its eayitons, included within 
the same parish, contains between four 
and five thousand souls: Its manufac- 
tures are of linen · cloth, leather and shoes 
Glammis is a small village not many miles 
distant from the town of Forfar, and con- 
taining about five hundred. inhabitants. 
The sea- port town vf Aberbroath wick con- 
tains between four and fire thousand 
inhabitants; has thriving manufactures of 
coarse linens and sail- cloth; . and carries on 
no inconsiderable. sea- faring trade. With - 
in the boundaries of this county are various 
other villages, thriving, and; in proportion 
to their circumstances, populous, of which 
cannot here enumerate the names. 
I is county, thus populous and 1 
rishing, in its present state, seems to have 
been so, even from a very, ancient time. 
Its burghs are all of ancient erection. It. 
exhibits many remains of ancient castles. 
K 6 
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Dundee has been famous Ge stine 
trade for many centuries. © Aberbrothwick 
| was the seat of an opulent monastery. 
Brechin was an Episcopal See. © Forfar is 


supposed to have been an ancient eat of 


royalty: ere n Wind $a" 0 


rude pillars, the momuments probably of 


some great events, which have been as- 
cribed to the Danes. The church- 
Strickathrow was the scene of a vb 
of the Scottish e English — 
traced within this unt — of the 
most remarkable battles in the Seottii 
bistory were fought here. 
A number of very elegant mansion- 
houses of the landholders are scattered o- 
ver the face of the district. Their agri- 
cultural improvements and plantations 
have, within these last fifty years, asto- 
nishingly warp "wa" W — its 
| features. £ cn 
Pit- coal is not Wan ibi chd eoun- 
ty; but it is imported from the frith of 
Forth. Line and nhl are r . 
tiful. 
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the south west to the: northeast. From 
the bases of these hills, there extends, in a 


| dae. a hin] rigs 


ay 
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er ne 5 

307 2A tg fi cnorgot SKI PIO i; 
ini sds 89bidd rs waives df 10 level 


| an cenng gl bee n bnd the north 


and north west, by „the Shire of. Aber 


deen z on che west, the south west. and. 
the south, b Angus-shire ; on the east 
and south.east, by. the British ocean. 
its greatest length may be about thirty 
mii enen eee. een out twenty 
miles. 47.4 4110 18 3 ur he d 
A bam af the, fuanous-Grampian, 00un- 
tains passes through this gaunty fram 


parullel ditertidn. a wide and fertile plain, 
named the Hallo, orimatber the How: f 
the Mearns; and forming a part of that 
great trat known hy the name of Stratb- 
mare; which: stretahes along the eastern 
— Grampigns, almost from the 

ene extremity to the ther of this length- 
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is thus * the How of the Mearns, the | 
level of et & SU . rises 2 bi 
cubes Wal 
shore. The moufitaigous part of this 
district exhibits the usunl soil and vegeta- 
tion of hilly regions in general. As the 
level of the territory subsides, the fertility 
of tlie soil, and its suceptibility of We 
tion; are obviously increased. The ms. 
| descending from among the hills are on 
mented' in magnitude as they flow on- 
wards"; deepen and widen their chan- 
nels; n undes 0 new air and cust of 
features upon the face of the landscape. 
The Cowie, the Carron, the Bervie, are 
the most considerable of these river, 
which actually discharge their waters into 
the sea. But, many inferior streams in- 
tersect the level district, and either swell 
these greater rivers by the tribute they 
bring, or ebe fall themselves adtually 
into the sea, although without magnifi- 
cence and without celebrity. Phe riru- 
lets often run in a depth of channel 
Which inks abruptly below the level of 
the country on eitker side, in a manner to 


which their scanty-otreams are exceeding - 
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h disproportionate- Ia some instances, 


edges of rocks, extending acmss the chan- 
nels of these streamlets;, produce catargcts, 


which are, at least in the times of conside- 


rable rains, of a very interesting and even 
awzul grandeur. The sen- gast presents 


| shipping; but has AO, head-lands jutting 
farther out into the en char the Red- 
head in Angus. ** 2 ou 

F In this county, as in e 5 een 
husbandry has gradually come to be occur 
pied more in agriculture than in the sim: 
ple pastoral management of flocks and 
herds., The late Mr Barclay of Uray; con- 
fessedly. one of the most assiduous, en- 
lightened, and successful improvers in a- 
 griculture, among all those to whom Scot- 
land hasbeen, within these last twenty years, 
59 eminently. indebted. ;. had his estate# 
and his residence in. this county ; ;. and to 


his exertions and his example, is the pre. 


sent state of its. xural conomy in a great 
degree owing. The venerable Lord Mon. - 


boddo, too, attentive, as well to the cul- | 


tivation, of his estate, as to the revi- 


val of Greci iT clan , Philosophy; has set the 


various creeks, and nataral havens for 


= 
ed 


dopted. The lands have been inelosed, 
manured, and properly tilled: 


Eintarline, the ancient seat of the coun- 


35 Habjtants. Stonehaven, a burgh of barony 
on the vea-coast, is now the ordinary scene 
where these courts are held. This village 
enjoys the ad vantage of a fine natural har- 


bad, which might essig be 2 ' 


2 oe 2 — 
dr cbuld tend to advance the opulence 
and imdtustry of the county. A skIHful ro- 
tation of erope Has consequeftly been a. 


and prope 'Oxen, # 
well as horses, have been yeked in the 
Hough: Large quantities of gruin have 
been furnished for the market: Larger 
droves of cattle, and those better rrared 
and fattened, have equally been produ- 
ced for sale: The general aspeet of the 
ebuntry has been adorned with new beau 
V = And the general condition of its la- 

g inhabitants has been meliorated. 


ty courts, is now but a very incontiderable 
village, containing hardly an hundred in- 
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zecure . It has $0mercoanting:trade'; some 

mall manufactures of coarse linens, and 
of linen yurn z-arid a fishery of sch white 
dea · ſis hes as are the most abundant upon 
the coast. Its whole population does not 
exceed the number of two thousand souls. 
Bexviz is the only royal burgh in the 
county of Kincardine. It contains be- 
tween six and seven hundred inhabitants: 
The contiguous village of Gaurden con- 
tains two hundred more. Some inconii- 
derahle manufactutes of coarze linen are 
here currird amn. machine for spinning 
flax, 2vimilar to) thet welk-known cottun- 
worky@qgvas-erectett/ here, the! fitst in 
Scotlabd(--»Great quantities df coals and 
lime ate here imported: And there is a 
considerable annual exportation of grain. 
Here are also fidberies of sabmon, and of 
white-ſisbes Lune, a villiage 
mconsiderable till the lestate within which 
it is comprehended, became the pro- 


perty of the latt Lori Bas demrtone 5! was: 


nproves,”: enlarged, enriched, happily 
ſegulated ae to ite” police; by his efforts, 
to a degree highly Honourable at onee to 


Wr; 
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his Lordship's bounty, and toithe-enlight. 
ened intelligence with vhioh that bounty 
was exerted. In this county are various 
petty villages, beside those which have 
been above enumerated; but mnone'eke of 
such importance, as that it ph 1 
eee them her eee 
Many remarkable remains of en 
are still to be seen in this county./” Here 
is indeed little or nothing that can be ve- 
ry decisively nscribed to the Romans. 
Hut many, not doubtful vestigus of the pi- 
ratical descents, ande of the temporary set. 
till be here traced:- Of thöseicastles 
hielt began: to her ted geneialh, 
throughout Scotland, in the twelfth cen; 
Canmore, here are numerous runs. Those 
of the ancient castle of Kincardine; from 
Which the connty is namad, have not yet 
been entirely erased . Some towets of the 
castle of Laurient un, famous in the history 
of the reign of King Dad Bruce: still 
stand in a situation contiguous to the south 
east angle of the odunty . Near Stonehaven 
are till to be seen the remains of che an- 

| els 
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| cient castle of Mearns or Cowie. 
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The re- 
mains of the famous castle of Dunnattar, 
ated on a high insulated rock, of which 
the base is washed by the billows of the 
sea; still shew how impregnable it must 


necessarily have been to all 2 


fore the invention of eannons. 
Many handsome and spacious mansion 

houses, seats of the present land holders, 

like wise adorn this county. Blast ball, 


the elegant seat of eee INE 
stands in the north. east quarter of the i 
-tricti(? Lord Adam Gordon possesses 
ſine place uf resitlence upon his ee 
Wotton and Burn, towards the border of 

Angus. An elegant mansion-house of 
-mofdern ertetioh, oceupies the site of the 
razed part of the ancient castle of Lau- 
rieston. The mansion- house of the pro- 
prietor of the estate of Ury, is a principal 


ornament of the county. Over the'streanis 


which intersect or bound the county, se- 

veral bridges have been thrown, in situa- 

tions in which theit effect to the eye is 
uncommonly picturesque and romantic. 


The. famous Arbut hnat, the friend of 


Pope and Swift,- was a natiye of Kincar- 


dineshire. 
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| rail ARIES VE 
HIS Fes ie Mk is 3 on ak 
east by the shires of Aberdeen, 'Banff, 
Moray, and Nairn: On the north, by the 
Motay:frith, and by the shires of Ross 
and Cromarty : On the west by the shire 
of Ross, and by sdunds of the western 
zen, which intervene. between the Hebu- 
Adian isles and tie main land: On the 
eouth by the counties nf Perth anf Ar- 
1gyle.: Several of the Hebudian isles ate 
:also;;politically;aonexed toit. - Another 
wall -inlanit dixtrict "belonging ww in i 
Aion. Its greatest lengths — 
ty miles, from eust to west ; Itꝭ greatest 
breadth, about fifty, from north to sbuth. 
The western boast of Inverness-sllire is 
braken by several arms of the sea, enter- 
Ang into it, to u considerable depth. At 
that north-· east angle Which it stretches 
out to'the Moray-frith it is He wise deep- 
* great inlet abet. 8 mul 
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nor area. Vatious' rivers are received in] 
these lakes, or descend from them! Of 
the mountains, Ben-Nevi i, towards > the: | 
south-west-extremnty of che Sounty; i865: 


| to! —— elevation of 4,350" feet 


above the level of the en. The south 
ern parts of the county. —— 
border of Perthshire, are believed to 
higher than almost any other — 
tract of country in Gotland. Towards the 
shores of the Moray frith, some of tlie bb 
are, at their zummits, nearly; 2000 feet 
high. Lofty moutitains also tower uß in 
the north: west quarter of thi shire, Where 
it extends towards the confines of Ross 
| ihre. © Loch-Nes, Loch-Lochy, Loch- 


| Laggan, are remarkable 1 L 


rior lakes. The Ness, the Lochy, tlie 
Spey, the Nairn, the Glass, eons Rong $f 
ble among the rivers of Inverness-$hire;/ 
The loftier hills sometimes exhibit nothing 
but bare crags towards their sumtmüts. 
They are more generally. overgrown with” 
heath. Some of the lower Hills contiguous” 
to the sea-$hore, are grassy and” verdant 
over their whole surface. On the borders 


of the lakes, on the Hanks of. the rivers, 


in che vales e e the 
different, ills, are, however, many fine 
tracts of level arable. ground, of a fertile 
soilʒ a beauteous natural aspect. hand the 
greatest susceptibility of the richest im- 
provement by culture. Towards the con- 
fines especially of the conterminous coun- 
ties of Perth, Aberdeen, and Moray, are 
many tracts of indigenous and natural 
wood, evidently. remains of those much 
more extensive forests which. once cover- | 
ed great part of Scotland. Limestone is 
sufficiently plentiful in different parts of 
this county. Various ores, and other va- 
"OY fassils, are likewise to be found in 
The rivers communicating with the 
— afford salmons. Trouts, eels, and 
| Pikes are taken in the interior lakes. The 
usual white-fishes and shell-fishes, and es- 
pecially shoals of herrings, are found on 
the sea · casts. The roe and stag still wan- 
der wild on the mountains and in the fo- 
rests. The fox and the polecat are the 
only beasts of prey. A great diversity of 
wild fowls abound on the moors, and on 
the waters. Loch- Lochy is not less re- | 
markable for its depth, than is Ben-nevis 
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ate bigs? gorhe result of bone soind- 
ing, gave $06 utlioms for the deptl of 4 
particular part of this lake: Those of 4. 
other Sounding. probably performed with 
greater accuracy; make its mean depth 
to be but 4X6 or 118 fäthens ese 
The management "of sheep and blacks” 
cattle, forms the principal employment of 
the inhabitants of this co . They have 
goats on their higher mountains. Those 
malÞ horses, which are well knowfl as a 

Leottiah and an Highland race, Wander, 

ö rnore wild than demesticated, over their 
ä moors. Their sheep are of various d 8 
| They have begun to prefer the black 
faced vatiety from Galloway. Their black - 
cattle are numerous; but except the milk. 
cows, are reared only to the age of tliree 

or four years; and then sold off to d οοε 
from the low country. The management 

of the flocks and herds is still ceonsidera- 
bly less skilful in the interior parts of In- 
verness Shire, than in the county of Ar- 
zyle;: On the shores of the Moray- Frith, 
and on the coast of the western sea, where 
the sil is naturally fertile, and where 
there is abundunce of enriching manure, 
ts, barley, and potatoes have long been 


| 


n 
eee ee e oF hou: * I! 
- Whatever has hesh fone”! fer the im- 
Prorement of Inyerneſsahire, hes had it 


_ origin, in a great degree. in those measure 
Which the British Goverument hae, at dif- 
ferent times, employed: to estin the tur- 

 "bulegce, and f the! eee. he native 
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deen built here, in a line from north east 

to soüth- west, and so as to form a chain 
of communiention across the island, from 
the Moray. Frith to the Linthe-loch. This 


are oecupied by garrisons: And che im- 


proved urts of life,” Which these gurrisens 
have tauglit, appear to have not a little 


contributed to the civilization of their re- 


specti ve neighbourhoods. They are or- 


dinarly garrisoned by invalids; and have, 


stationed in them. IxVERNXS5, che capi- 


tal of che county, i is a royal burgh of great 


antiquity. It contains mote than ten 


thousand inhabitants. Tünneries, the 


pinning of linen -yart, the manufacture 
of ewiügethread, and of Variotts sorts of 


coarse"” Mhen-cloth, = blenchfield, seme 
briek works, are the principal manufac- 


toties Which afford employtzent and ub. 
tence to the labourers. It posseszes 
abo an academy ef recent institution, 


of which the Reverend Dr Mount is 
rector, and in Which every part e 


ducation that can be useful to it yuung 
men for trade, the army, the navy, or the 
condition uf gentlemen-farmexs; is taught 
by skilful and en Here 


the skins of the wild and tame animals of 
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are also offices belonging to different bank. 
ing- houses. The merchants of Inverness 
like wise carry on a trade of exportation 
and importation in a few vessels, not con. 
taining, in all, a thousand tons burthen. 
They export the produce of the manu- 
factures, the fishes caught in the river, 


the surrounding country. Grain, coals, | 
and various other articles of use and luxu- W great 
ry, are, in return, imported by them. farme 
Some villages, containing each a very in pe: 
small number of inhabitants, are scattered the p 
through the county; but these are too ern az 
inconsiderable to be here more e particular: of the 
ly noticed. - 
The Clans of the . TAazers, the F, 8 more 
the Macintosbes, the Macpber sont, the Her 
Cameront, are the principal inhabitants of MW On Cr 
Inverness: shire. They are divided into ray-Fr 


three classes; the great landholders ; the walls « 


tacksmen and gentlemen-farmers; the ¶ vitrific 
petty farmers and. cottagers. The first WF found 
and the second of these classes, differ not ¶ land ; : 
materially in education, manners, and WW u the 
mode of living, from persons of the same Norsen 
rank in the other parts of Britain, The and in 


poorer inhabitants live in uncomfortable 


huts; are often clad in tartans; N 
Caelic; fare often very sparingly as to 
food; are neither very skilful in the toils 
of husbandry, nor very industrious; re- 
tain still not a little of a rambling and a 
martial spirit; descend often, in consider- 
able numbers into the low country, to earn 
5ome small pittance of wages - by harvest - 
work, as chairmen and porters, or at the 
great seats of manufacture. The petty 
farmers still pay some part of their rents 
in personal labour, and in small articles of 
the produce of their farms. On the east- 
ern and western coats, and in the vicinity 
of the fortresses, the meaner country peo- 
ple appear more civilized, than in other 
more remote situations in the county. 

Here are various remains of antiquity. 
On Craig- Phaidrick, contiguous to Mo- 
ray-Frith, are some apparent remains of 
walls of ancient fortresses, in a state of 
vitriſieation; remains such as are to be 
found like wise on the other coasts of Scot- 
land; and which are probably as ancient 
as the æra of the first descents of the 
Norsemen upon this island. At Glenelg, 
and in several other parts in this county, 

| ; 2 | 
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are round towers bn narrow diameter, MW pea 
but considerable altitude; and which are to c 
assuredly works of the Norwegians and toge 
Danes, who were once masters of these | 
coasts. Various ruins of ancient Gothic 
castles, of that architecture which pre- 
valled in Europe from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century, are still to be seen, 
in Inverness-shire. At Daviot is still to 
be distinguished the site of a very re- 
markable fortification, which was formed 
in the fifteenth century, as a stronghold 
from which a royal military force might 


restrain and overawe the Clans. Some 


Druidical and Roman antiquities have 


been found here. Chapels, and other 


scenes of Romilsh Christian worship, are to 
be distinguished here and there, i in a state 


of almost entite Glapidation. Culloden- 
moor was the scene of the famous battle 


in which the Rebellion of the year 1745 
5 was finally overthrown. On the 
islets in the lakes, are remains of yarious 


ancient fortresses. Barrows and cairn, 
the ancient graves of the dead, are every 


where to be seen. With almost every one 
of these remains of antiquity, the simple 
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peazantry of the country are accustomed 
to connect various fictions of tradition, al- 
together remote from their real history. 

On the shores of the Moray-Frith, and 
else where throughout the county, the 
landholders possess some good modern 
mansion-houses, with suitable parks, plea- 
sure - grounds, and ornamented nt laid 
out around ene N 
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2 8 of e is. boned, to 
the east, by the British Ocean; to the 
south, by the shires of Kincardine, Angus, 
and Perth; on the west, hy the <oynties 
of Inverness and Banff; on the north, by 
the German Ocean. Its length from 
north-east to south-west, may be about 
eighty miles: Its greatest breadth 1s a- 
bout thirty miles. | 
Of this county, the outhern abeien still 
retains the name of Marr ; 5.,the. north- 
east division is. denominated, Buchan ; the 
remaining parts may be regarded as the 
proper district of Aberdeen. In the dis- 
trict of Marr, eien to the confines 
of the shires of Perth „Inverness, 
and Banff, and even Wong; the meeting 
border of Banffshire, almost tothe northern 
coast, the face of the country is rugged, 
mountainous, wild, and picturesque. Some 
of the mountains ascend to the elevation of 
more than two thousand feet; 3 many to a 
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height between one and two thousand. 
As we descend toward the east and the 
north-east, the general leyel of the coun- 
try subsides. The territory here stretches 
out into broad moors, and the hills which 


appear among those moors, rise to a less 


lofty ele vation than farther to the south- 

west. Still nearer to the sea- shore, the 

land becomes still flatter. Great tracts 

of deep morasses, filled with oaks, birches 
and other trees, ancientiy overwhelmed, N 
are here and there interspersed. At the very 
brink of the sea, the shore is sometimes low, 
flat, and sandy; at other times rocky and 
precipitous. But, even the loftiest hills, or 
over-Hanging rocks, which are to be seen 
on the sea: coast, ascend not to the elevation 
of more than eight or nine hundred feet. 

Some tracts, once dry and verdant, have 

been here covered with sea: sand, and per- 
manently overflowed by the ocean. Ma- 
ny rivers take their origin in the interior 
western and south · west parts of this coun- 
ty; and then descend with a slow, meand- 
ering progress, till they fall with united or 
with separate streams, into the sea. The: 
Dee, ing its sources on the confines of: 

L 4 
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Inverness-shire, degcends with a winding 


and wildly romantic course, through deep 
glens, and awful forests in the mountain- 
ous district of Marr; receives the tributary 
Waters of many meaner streams, as it pro- 


ceeds; enters a level and agricultural re- 


ion as it approaches Aberdeen; and falls 


at last into the sea, just at the south- east 


limit between the counties of Aberdeen 


and Kincardine. | The Don, having its 
sources farther ta the north · east than 
those of the Dee, flows in a north- east 
direction, till it meets the Cie; and 


turning thence to the south-east, falls 


at last into the British Ocean, at but a 
very small distance northward from the 
mouth of the Dee. The Tetbam, a con- 
siderable river, once famous for the pearl- 
fishery, absorbs a number of petty streams 
in its course; and discharges its waters 
into the ocean about ten or twelve miles 
northward from the mouth of the Don. 
The Ugie is still farther northward, and 
enters the sea at Peterbead. The Dove- 
ran, arising in the interior parts of the 
county, not far from the sources of the 
Don; flows along the north-west out-line 
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of the county; till, when about to dis- 
charge itself into the North Sea, it turns 


smaller streams water the interior parts 
of the county. From the number of 


its rivers, and from the slowness, and 
the meandering progress of their course 


into the sea; it is perceived how much 
lower the general level, and how much 
more gradual the ascent of the country 
in this eastern region of Aberdeenshire, 
than in the western counties of Argyle 
and Inverness. The banks of the rivers, 
wherever they are not craggy and preci- 
pitous, nor overhung with ancient wood; 
expand into rich meadows, and fertile a- 
rable fields. The moors decline gradual 
ly into fair and fertile plains, as you des- 
cend towards the sea. Limerstone a. 
bounds in several parts of the county. 
The woods of Marr are still. very exten. 
bare of wood. Springs of sulphurated 
and chalybeate waters are not unfrequent 


in the interior parts. Foxes and pole 


cats are numerous on the hills, in the 
glens, and in the forests. The white 
| Ls 
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hare with brown ears, is to be found on 
the confines of Inverness-shire. Salmons. 
enter all. the greater rivers. The usual. 
sea · fishes are caught in. sufficient s 
dance upon the coast. | 
In the mountainous; parts of the coun- 
ty, the pastoral management of sheep and 
black cattle, is still the principal business 
of the farmers and peasantry. Horses 
are bred, but not in greater numbers than 
to answer the immediate uses of the 
county. Towards the sea · coast, agriculture 
predominates... The common. grains are 
there produced i in. great quantities, as well. 
for exportation, as fo immediate use at 
home. Oxen are yoked in the. plough 
throughout almost all Buchan, and even 
in other parts of this shire. Lime- stone 
is burnt and laid upon the fields, as the 
husbandry which have been long prevalent 
in· this. county, whether for the manage - 
ment of flocks and herds, or for the raising 
of grains, roots, and grasses; cannot be 
praised as skilful. But, the landholders, 
in all parts of the district, have, for these 
last/ twenty or thirty years, emulously ex- 
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Hibited upon their respective domains, ex 
amples of a more beneficial and enlight. 
ened agriculture, which cannot fail graduz 
ally to establish itself as universal through- 


out the county. The great body of the 


farmers and peasantry are still too poor, 


and too little enlightened, to do much for 
the agricultural improvement of the ter. 
ritory. But their condition begins to be 
ameliorated. And, between their efforts 
and those of their landlords, there is now 
much more wealth accumulated in farm- 
stock, and fixed upon ebe e, 
there formerly was. 
ABERDEEN-has' les from very ancient 
times, eminent as the seat of a bishoprick, 
of a flourishing trade, and of an University. 
Old Aberdeen, the original city, still exhi- 


bits the cathedral of the bishoprick, the 


College which was erected by Bishop El- 
phinstone, and in which Hector Boece once 
presided, with various other buildings more 
remarkable for their air of antiquity, than 
for the elegance of their strueture. N 


Aberdeen, which seems to have been chosen 


as a more convenient seat for trade, contains 
also. a college, founded by an Earl Mari 
L. 
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schal, about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; some handsome public: buildings; 
el not inelegant streets; and has a 
Harbour which has been formed at a very 
great expence. The tesort of students to 
eme ; the manufacture of wool- 
en stockings; the supply of imported 
goods to the cireumjacent country; a con- 
siderahle traffic of export and import to 
London, and to most of the principal sea- 
port towns of Germany, or on the Baltic; 
fisheries of salmons and sea-fishes; are 
the means by which; employment, sub- 
sistence, and opulence are furnished to 
the inhabitants of this city. Aber- 
geen is also a royal burgh. Suburbs have 
at length almost joined the two towns 
into one. The whole number of the in- 
habitants of both, is between twenty and 
thirty thousand. Kiniore is also à royal 
burgh, and is situate adjacent to the south- 
ern bank of the Don, at some distance 
north- east from Aberdeen. Inverury. 
also a royal burgh, stands nearly at the 
point of the junction of the Urie with the 
Don, some miles north from Kintore; con- 
" tains between three and four hundred in- 
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that of knitting a small quantity of stock · 
ings yearly. Huntley: lies in the north- 
west distriot of Strathbogie; upon the bank 


of the river Bogie; contains about two 
thousand inhabitants; has contiderable 


dressing, spinning, weaving, &., and is 
a very chearful, thriving village. Frase- 
burgh, near Kinnaird-head, which is the 
extreme northeast point of this county; 
is a small $ea-port town; enjoying the pri- 
vileges of a burgh of regality ; possessing 
some manufactures of linen-yarn, with an 
inconsiderable share of trade; and con- 
taining about a thousand inhabitants. A. 
village is rising at New" Pitsligo, under 
auspices which promise to make it one of 
the most flourishing places in North-Bri- 
tain, PErER HEAD, the most thriving village 
on the coast of Buchan; contains between 
two and three thousand inhabitants; has, 


near its harbour, a mineral well, the waz 


ters of which are mineralized: chiefly by 
won, carbonic acid, and muriatic salts, 
and are in very high reputation, as emi- 
nently-medicinal in all cases of illness a- 
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bited. by labourers in husbandry, country 
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rising feos! nervous debility ; 'has ties Har- 
bours, and nearly 3000 tons burthen of 
. ohippin g. employed in the fisheries, and 
in a trade to Germany and the ports of 
the Baltic; possesses some thriving manu⸗ 
| actures; and is frequented in Summer by 

not a little gay oompany, coming to enjoy 
the amusements of a rural town, thus thriv- 
ing and elegant, as well as to repair health 


by sea- bathing, and by the use of the mia 


neral water. Phe small fishing village of 
Newburgh, is situate at the distance of 
eight or ten miles north from Aberdeen. 
Throughout the county are dispersed va- 
rious other less considerable villages, inha- 


artisans, spinners, knitters of stockings; 
and weavers. Other manufactures, not 
here enumerated; are like wise carried on 
in it. It is divided into such a number of 
parishes, as is alone sufficient to shew. that 
it must have been, from a very remote pe- 
riod, extraordinarily. populous, in compari- 
son with the. adjacent counties of Perth; 
Inverness, and Argyle. One remarkable 
article of exportation from Aberdeenshire; 
consists in stones, which its quarries every 
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where afford, in the vicinity of the city of 
Aberdeen, — for the purpose of + as, tw 
streets of London. | 
Many vestiges of antiquity still Sls 
here. Indubitable monuments have beer” 
recently traced im this county by Captain” 
Shand, from which it appears that the- 
Romans had certainly penetrated far into 
it. Various scenes of encampment, and 
even the language still spoken in the“ 
country, evince Buchan to have been once 
subjeet to invasions from the opposite 
banks of the Elbe, and to have been most 
probably colonized from Germany by the 
ancestors of its present race of inhabitants.” 
The scenes of various battles, famous in* 
the Scottish history, are still distinguished“ 
by the peasantry in this region. The- 
names of the Comyns, of the Bruces, of 
the English Edward the Third, are still 
celebrated in many traditions relative to 
the moors; and mountains, and castles of 
Aberdeenshire. Near to the village of 
Huntley are still to be seen the magniſi- 
cent remains of Huntley- castle, the an- 
cient seut of the dueal family of Gordon. 
The remains of the ancient. castle of Bun- 
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darę still appear on a peninsulated rock, 
on the northern coast of Buchan. At 
| Alford is still shewn- the scene of à fa- 
mous battle, in which the great Marquis 
of Montrose routed the troops of the Co- 
venanters, towards the middle of the last 
century. It wus in the vale of Corrichie 
in Midmarr, that the rebel troops of the 
Marquis of Huntley were defeated by the 


army of the fair and unfortunate Queen 


Mary, led on by her brother the Earl of 
Moray. The Erskines, the Keiths, the 
Hays, the Farquharsons, the Forbeses, and. 
the Gordons, are names which have been. 
long illustrious in Aberdeenshire. On the 
sea-shore: are several remarkable caves, 
curious perforations in the rocks, and e- 
choes reverberating, the sounds of the: hu- 
man voice with wonderful distinctness: 
and through a; extraordinary quantity of 
syllables. Amidst the interior mountains 
are some famous Passes, such as that of 
Bollatar, where the rocks overhang with. 
2 menacing and tremendous aspect, the 
narrow glen by which they are divided. 
Pannanach-wells in Marr, mineralized: 
probably by sulphurated hydrogenous gas, 
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are in little less exteem than that of York 
terheadG. : SETY 8 CLAS A TITHEITTO 7 


The «eats of the Erlich Abbrne, Kin- 
tore, and Aberdeen, are among the most 
distinguished modern ornaments of the 
alienated from the noble family of Exrol. 
It were vain to attempt here to gnume- 
rate the names of all those men famous in 
letters, in artis, and. in arts, ho have, e 
ven within the present century. arisen in 
this county. 167 of +474t A+ 264 085 ; SR 171 
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Tic Aer Upm i ur The chern 
outline, wasbed by the billows of the 
Getman ocean On tlie east, it bound. 
ed 3 ebünmty ef Aberdeen; on the 
west, by that of Moray, and by an insu- 
lated part of Invernesstshire: The coun- 
ties of Inverness, Moray, and Aberdeen, 
limit it at its southern angle. If its east- 
ern and western outlines were not curv- 
ed and waved as they are, btit rectilineal, 
it would then present am, the figure of 
_ an/is0sceles'triangle.,, 1 
At its Seuthe ge "this county 
presents an assemhlage of wild and lofty 
mountains. Chir gbr famous for the 
precious stones found upon it, towers up 
to the elevation of about four thousand 
and fifty feet above the le tel of the sea. 
The general elevation of the circumjacent 
territory is proportionably high. Deep 
glens divide the mountains from one ano- 
ther; and extensive forests overspread the 
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greater part of this upper division of the 
county. In its middle region, its general 
ele vation seems to subside; and a wide 
and interesting vale separates its southern 
from its northern mountains. As it 
«retches out toward the verge of the Ger. 


e man ocean, it is again elevated into a ne. 
nnge of hills, among which those of Al- 


vah, Knockhill, and Binn-hill, are the most 
remarkable, rising, where highest, to the 
ele vation of more than two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The Conglas, 
the Avon, the Fiddich, are the most re- 
markable rivers which descend from the 
upper southern mountains of this Shire. 
The Spey bounds it for some part of its: 
outline on the west: The Deveron forms. 
its eastern boundary: The Ila, arising 
from the west, crosses through the middle 
breadth of the county, to discharge itself 
into the-Deveron, Other smaller streams, 
descending from the northern range of its 
mountains, pour their waters into the o- 
Throughout the whole county, the 

| a, and plantations are very extensive, 
thriving, and conspicuous. The precious 
stones of Cairn-gorm are among the most 


K 


ble of the wild animals common in this 
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beautiful which these - occidental regions 
afford. Limestone is very plentiful 


thrvaghont a great part of the county. 
The marle from the quarries of Port. 
Joy has long since been eagerly quar- 
ried for the uses of ornamental archi- 


teecture. The outline of the sea- coast 


is waving ; and presents several head- 
lands to meet the fury of the enn 4 
but has no deep bays. Foxes, « pole- 
cats, badgers, are the most remarka- 


county. Salmons enter the Spey; the De- 
veton,” and the other rivers ' communicat- 
ing with the sea. The usual white fishes 
and shell. ſiah, are plentiful on the coast. 


Its wild fowls are numerous and Furious. 


In the mountainous parts of this region, 
the pastoral management of sheep and 


black cattle, is, of course, the principal 


employment of the farmers, The pro- 
portion of the black cattle is large, in com- 
parisom with that of the sheep. In the 


vales which divide the mountains, on the 


banks of the rivers, and especially towards 
the dea; shore, agriculture principally. en- 
gages * and labour. The extra- 


cles of crop. In favourable years, there 


of the children of the lahouring poor; has 
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ordinary abundance of limestone, has con- 
tributed in the most eminent manner, to 
promote the improvement of the lands by 
manuring and tillage. Oats, barley, flax, 


is a considerable exportation of grain from 
the sea · ports. In years which have hee 
unfavourable, there has been a more re- 


markable failure in the crops of this coun- 


ty, than in those of almost any other e- 
qual to it in ordinary fertility. In various 
places in the county, servitudes in labour 
and commodities are still, cacted from 
the farmers by their landlorda ; and in a 


manner which appears tobe highly unpro- 


pitious to the improvement of their hus- 
bandzy . nns i o al 

The burgh of Banff, the capital of the 
county, stands at the foot of the iyer De- 
veron. It possesses some manufactures of 
thread, stockings, cottont, &. 3 has an 
excellent establishment for the education 


a small trade in the exportation of sahmon 
taken in the Deveron, & e. and in the im- 


portation of various articles for the use of 
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the circumjacent county. — town 
is a burgh of barony, inhabited chiefly by 
fithermen and labouters in husbandry. 
Portroy, situate at some distance north- west 
from Banff, is a handsome and thriving 
village, containing about two thousand in- 
habitants; possessing manufactures of snuff, 
thread, and some other articles; and deriy- 
ing wealth from its quarvies, its l ah 
and its seafaring trade. Cullen is an an- 
cient burgh; containing about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants; carrying on fisheries of 
crabs and lobsters for the supply of the dis- 
tant London market, and of white fishes 
which are dried for the markets of Mon. 
trose, Forfar, Dundee, and Leith; having 
also some small and flourishing manufac- 
tures of linens and stockings. Fochaber: is 
a handsome and flourishing' village, which 
the cares of the Duke of Gordon have 
raised to a condition which promises to 
be within a few years still more remarka- 
bly prosperous. New-Keith is an inland 
village which contains nearly eleyen hun- 
dred inhabitants; and is a favourite seat 
of the linen manufacture. Other towns 
and villages, none of which are very con- 
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ziderable, but, which, contain, altogether 


no small proportion, of a population, in- 


ty, are also Scattered. up and down in 0. 
ther, parts of it. WT hs ona 0 
The mansion-houses. of the Duke of 


Gordon, the Earl of Findlater, the Earl of 


Fife, Lord Banff, are the most considerable 
modern edifices in the county of Banff. 
The Castle-hill near Cullen, is regarded 
as the site on which stood that ancient 
castle of Cullen, which i is famous in the 
early Scottish history. Same Roman re- 
mains have been found in the northern 


parts of Banffs hire, from which it has been 


at least plausibly inferred, that, whether 
landing on the coast, or penętrating thus 
far through the interior country, the Ro- 
mans certainly at one time had military sta- 
tions in this remote part of the island. The 
Gaelic language still continues to be spok- 
en in the interior southern parts of this 
county. In its more northern and mari- 
time parts, the same strongly Saxon dia- 


lect of the English is spoken, which pre- 


vails likewise in Buchan. Fergusson, the 
celebrated, self. taught astronomer; Gor- 
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don, who served under Peter the Great of 
Russia, and wrote his history; Chapman, 
the ajithor of one of the best treatises 
which have been written on the subject 
of education; and various other eminent 
men, have been born in this county, or 


have chiefly nt in it. 
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Tas county is 838 on the east, by 
the shires of Banff and Inverness ; on the 
west, by the counties of Taverness and 
Nairne ; on the south, by that of Inver- 
ness; on the north, by che german ocean, 
where it is gradually: d into the 
bay of the W * SE: 

Morayshire, at ts: $9 yontbern extremity, 
is, like. the  conterminous uhires of Banff 
and Inverness, rugged, x Keke 5. Mountain. | 
ous, and broken here there into deep 
glens. Extensive forexts . OCcupy. various 
tracts. Rivers, originating among. the 
mountains, descend toward the northern 
ea · coast. The Spey, descending with a 
long, meandering, and majestic course, 
from the distant wilds of Inverness-shire, 
partly intersects this county, and forms, 
in part, its eastern boundary. The Tor- 
ie, rising among * middle mountains of 
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this hire, passes by the ancient burgh of er an 

Elgin, in its course; and, at the place of i ther. 

| its entrance into the ocean, forms the har. rarel 
th bour of Lossiemouth. The Findborn, a- getat 
rising in the shire of Inverness, crossing and 1 

that of Nairn, expanding into a lake as it year. 
approaches the sea through Moray, falls W aspec 

at last into the Moray-frith at some dis. terest 

tance eastward from the confine between imme 

this county and that of Nairn. The coast rocks 

of Moray stretches out northward about In 

the middle of its extent, but recedes at W mote 

both its extremities backward considera- MW almos 

bly to the south. Sheltered on the south cattle 

by the high mountains on the confines of pose t 
Inverness-shire, and in its own southern af th 


di vision; on the east by the hills of Banff. 
shire; on the west and north- west by the 
lofty mountains of the shires of Inverness, 
Cromarty, and Ross; having the ocean ley, c 
open before it, toward the north and the article 
north east; and being fanned throughout IM lie cor 
the year, chiefly by winds blowing fromthe MW modes 
'South-west ;—Moray, in these circumstan- Wh Succes 
ces, enjoys, at least in its northern vallies, ments 
a singularly mild and genial climate. Its I in var 
summer has been often described as long- I lands. 
. made. 
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f er and warmer than is known in the o- 
[ ther parts of Scotland. Its winters are 


. i rarely or never intensely rigorous. Ve- 


. getation is almost every where vigorous 


and luxuriant, in all the fairer parts of the 


8 
t year. The soil is rich and fertile. The 
ls 


aspect of the surface is beautiful and in- 
- teresting. Its rivers are frequented by 
n immense quantities of salm6ns.  - The 


t Ml rocks are, very generally, of limestone. 


it In the interior parts of the county, re- 


it W mote from the sea-shore, mountainous and 
almost impervious, sheep, goats, black 
cattle, and horses, with a few swine, com- 


a- 
th 
of pose the farm: stock; and the management 
rn 


ley, oats,” even wheat, are the common 


LA 


of these is the sole employment of the 
farmers. But, as you descend towards 
the 8ea-shore, the county exhibits: conti- - 
nually more and more of cultivation. Bar- 


articles of crop on those rich tracts which 
lie contiguous to the sea. The prevalent 


he modes of husbandry are skilful. Their 
n- success encourages to continual improve 


lands. New additions are my Fear 
made, og 


M 2 


ments. Much property has been already, 
in various forms, accumulated upon the 
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The city of Ex, the capital of this 
, county, is a very ancient burgl; contains 
at present about three thousand inhabi- 
tants; possesses Some. manufacturing e- 
| stablishments for the spinning of lmen- 
yarn, the dressing of gloye-leather, Na 
and carries on: a seafaring traffic for the 
exportation of its manufactures, e of 
corn, the produce of the county. 
of its buildings wear a. venerable, air but 
| they are not in general elegant or splen- 
did. The village of Zofiemouth is the sea- 
port to thy, city of BOS + Cans about 
two hundred inhabitants; and z and is the scene 
of f considerable businesg of e: exportjeint and 
importation... On the adjacent. coast, 2 
few fishing boats are constantly plied. 
Eastward from Elgin stands the. flourish- 
ing village of Garmouth, contiguous to 
the mouth of the, noble river Spey. It 
contalns b between SIX, and Seven bundred 
inhabitants, of whom: not a few are even 
opulent. „Phe salmon- fishery; the ex- 
portation of the wood which is floated 
down. hither in the stream of the Spey, 
from m the distant forests of Strathspey and 
Badenoch.; ; n a trade of ä 
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ON connected with that ex porta- 
tion; are the sources .of husiness, wealth, 


and prosperity, to the inhabitants” of this = 
village. More than a hundred e of 
about fifty tons. burthen each, have been 
known to sail from the moutli of the Spey 
in the coucse of ont year: The town of 
Findborg,  situats westward from rom Elgin, 
upon the sea - shore, and at them zouth. ol 
the, bay of Findpiort z is a 2 of 
Some _ repute; _ particularly, for a sort "of 
dried white lh. known 3 in Edinburgh by 


Is A  burgh of consider 
greeably situate at some ditance inland 
from. Findhork ; and supported chiefly 
by. the Maanufeetures of varn, linen, and, 
thread, in which its inhabitants are en- 
gaged. .Granton,;a and some other villages 
in the interior Parts of the county, con- 
papers on raphy 
tion, and begin in general to become ,con 

tinnally more and ory. thriving, . mo” 

bridge, which is about to be be erected over 
the Spey. near Garmouth, f various o- 
ther advantages, now in fair Prospect, 
deem to promise rapid uture improve- 

M 3 
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ments to the mahufacturing and e commer. 
cial industry of this county. 

The shire of Moray was very anciently 
inhabited by a population more conside- 
-rable than that of the surrounding dis- 


tricts. The bishoprick of Moray, with 
the abbacies of Pluscardine and Kinloss, 
the priory of Urquhart, and some other 


ecclesiastical establishments, are of very 
great antiquity; ; and, ever since the first 
institusion of these ecclesiastical establish- 


ments, orchards have flourished, the fields 
have been cultivated, and rich crops, par- 

- ticularly of wheat, have been produced 
here. Of the abbey of Pluscardine the 
magnificent ruins are still to be seen, at 

no great distance from the city of Elgin. 
An ancient fig-tree lately grew, and 
' yielded fruit, within the garden which 
had belonged to the monastery. The 


ruins of the once stately Cathedral of El- 
gin, still remain to command the awful 
admiration of the beholder. The palace 


of Spynie, in which once resided in state 


the Bishops of Moray, is not yet wholly di- 
lapidated. At the village of Duffus, are 
some works which were executed by the 
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soldiers of Oliver Cromwell. Towards 
the conſines of the county of Nairn, and 
and at no great distance from the high- 
way which passes between Nairn and 
Forres, stands an ancient pillar about 
three and twenty feet in height, on which 
are engraven many curious figures, and 
and which is regarded as a Danish monu- 
ment, relating to some very important 
event in the history of the descents of the 
Danes upon the Scottish coasts. 

The Gaelic language is spoken in the 
interior parts of this county. A dialect 
of the English, nearly allied to that of A- 
berdeenshire, toward the coast. 

It is not to be forgotten that the re- 
mains of the castle of Lochindorp, famous 
in the ancient history of Scotland, cover 
a space of about an hundred square yards, 
on an islet in the lake of Lochindorp, in 
the middle district of this county of Mo- 
ray. | 
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Tas elf ny is, on the north, 
| bounded by the Moray-frith, and is eve- 
ry where else 'serronnded by the res of 

A Naur and Inverness. 1 15 
| In its southern parts this county is hil- 
Eo ty, like those by which it is surrounded. 
L Towards the sea- coast, its level subsides; 
| and it assumes an aspect of fertility and 
beauty. Not but that it exhibits some 
| inequalities, even on the very verge of the 
sea- shore. Tbe rivers of Findhorn and 
Nairne, with the brook of Calder, ate the 
only streams of any name which water 
tis district. On" their northern banks, 
3 and on dhe ittermedhate plains, the soil is 
genefally/ rich and fertile! Let, sullen 
morasses, and bleak moors, such as might 
indeed be adorhed and fertilized by cul- 
ture, büt on which culture has not yet 
exe its power, are too frequently to 
be seen. The rivers are often swollen by 
sudden rains, so as to intercept the pro- 
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gress of the traveller, and to carry away 
the made hay, or corn already reaped, 
which lies on their banks. The great 
northern road leading to Fort-George in 
Inverness-shire, passes through this coun- 
| Of 5. but.is here often in very indifferent 

condition; while the rivers are, at the 
eastern side of the county, without a 
bridge. at the western side, even without 
a ferry-boat. Woods of considerable ex- 
tent are scattered in different part of 
Nairnshire. Fir, birch, weeping birch, 
alders, ashes, oaks, hazels, are the species 
en these woods 3 con- 
The raw FS 6" ne in this 
county, cannot be highly praised. The 
plough is of an old, aukward madel;,oxen 
are used in it, more than horses; and the 
team employed usually consists of horses 
and oxen together, to the number of _ 
or eight. Oats, barley, flax, potatoes, and 
ome turnips, are the common articles of 
crop. There is a general want of inclo- 
tures and roads, without which, rural e- 
economy can never be improved to any 


great * Nis does Nairne pe. 
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dess that abundance of limestone which 

gives fertility and profuse plenty * pro- 
| _ duce to the shire of Moray, © + 

bY Nax, the only town in thiscounty, i 

a royal burgh, situate on the sea-8hore, 

and at the mouth of the river Nairne. It 

is a place of very great antiquity. It con- 


Possesses-a good school, and two excellent 

inns; derives some wealth from the fish- 

N ings of salmon, herrings, and white fishes, 
which are found in the river and on the 
coast: but does not as yet enjoy the ad- 
vantage of any important manufacturing 
establishment. At Ardclach, in the inte- 

rior part of the county, plaiding, tartan, 

and: some other coarse woollen stuffs, are 
manufactured with sufficient success.— 
Gaelic; and the Moray dialect of the Eng- 
lish, are both spoken in Nairnshire. 
The whole of this small county. ap- 
pears to have been, when first detached. 


more than the territory belonging first to 
ha royal eastle af Nairn; —and after- 
wards rather to that of Calder. It was 

nel more proper'y a constabulary,. 


tains about two thousand inhabitants; 


from the: surrounding districts, nothing 
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than a county or -sheriffdom.. - Galder- 
castle is not yet entirely "dilapidated: 
Auldean; in this county, was the seat of 

a deanery in the Popish days of Scotland. 
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j "Corry oF CROMARTY. im 
| Tu. mall dieier was finwerecte@iints I 6 
| a distinct county; in the end of the last frit} 
[ century, at the particular reguest 5 iber 
| George Mackenzie, then Exrt of sout 
| ty, within whose property it was either tion 
| wholly, or almost wholly; eomprehended. low 
| It i bounded ai the de of the land bx eye 
| the county NO n Ats coast is nh 
3 washed h the'wigters of whe Frith: of Gro- hot 
| © marty, and Frith, 0 1 WM bis 
* Its surface 's varied by ming hills, IR 


and plains. Ars si i fertile; and its cli- 
mate not seveh IIS /natarat woods, and 
the plantations wich have been formed 
upon it, When':comprehended in the same 
prospeat with the frith, and with the ex- 
pending German ocean, enchant arid a- 
stonish every beholder, as being a series 
of the noblest and most interesting scenery 
"which Britain can present. The frith of 
Cromarty, narrow where it communicates 
with the ocean; but expanding, as it ad- 
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vances into the land, to a considerable 
width, and stretching for a great length 
inwards ; affords the most spacious recep- 
tion for shipping, and the best protection 
from eastern storms, that is to be found 
on all these coats. At the mouth of this 
thern side, and of Cromarty, on the 
southern, rising wich an abrupt eleva- 
lows, as if to meet one another; strike the 
eye with a noble and 1 
»hooters of Comar y. ee ferry-doat,. estau- 
| bliched to donvey passengers between 
them, from the one shire to the other, is 
remarkable for its convenience and safety. 

The old system of husbandry, which 
maintained upon the farms, in a very 
poor, and scarcely a tame condition, great. 
numbers of black- cattle and horses, has 
gradually given place here to a more - 
ful system of agriculture, and of sheep 
farming. The landholders have hudebly 
exerted themselves to promote these im- 
provements: and farmers, from the low 
counties of Scotland, have been induced 
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to settle on farms in this region, and in- 


troduce that enlightened rural economy 


which Highland prejudices could: scarce- 


ly be otherwise persuaded to imitate. | 
| CromarTy, situate near the entrance 


into the bay; contains about. fifteen hun- 
dred mhabitants.. An extensive manu- 


flucture of cloth; from hemp, the fisheries, 
some trade of exportation and importa- 
| tion, with conntry-labour, are the means 


of employment and subsistence to this po- 


. 
(EE LOS * G 
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hed parts of this county, 


Some detac 


which were originally comprehended 


within it, solely as belonging to the estate 
of the Earl. in whose favour the county 


_ was erected; are separated by Ross-shire. 


from the main extent of Cromarty.. _ 
George, Earl of Cromarty, was a crafty: 
politician, whose talents were greater than 
his honesty, who was not unacquainted 
with literature, and who lived to a very 


great age. That famous lawyer, Sir. 
George M. Kenzie of Rosebaugh, possessed. 
bere a seat, with the beauties of which. 
he was greatly delighted; and which he. 


adorned. with much of fond attention and 


expence. The late George Ross, Esq; of 
Oromarty, was one of the most zealous. 
improvers of the territory of Scotland. 
The town of Cromarty was greatly en- 
larged by his cares; and he laid out no 
less a sum than 50,000 I. Sterling in im- 
proving and ornamenting his surrounding 
estates. Sir Thomas Urgubart, the tran- 
slator of Rabelais, and the author of some 
other works, bespeaking erudition more 
than good faith or good sense, was pro- 
prietor of the estate of edel in the 
beginning of the last centur. 
The language spoken in this cou Is 
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direction: and in another from the con- 


fines of Invernes-shire and Cromarty, to 


the border of the shire of Sutherland. 

- In its interior parts, this county ig wild, 
rugced, and mountainous. - Some of its 
hilik-riaito an elevation rivalling those of 


rtvers descend, both into: the eastern and 
x the western sea. On the shores of the 
friths of Dornock and Cromarty ; in the 


vales and on the lower declivities of the 
interior hills on its western coast; this 


county however possesses extensive tracts 


of land, which are beautiful, and happily 


zusceptible of the most artificial and im- 
proving culture. The scenery of the 
course of ther riyer Aultgrand, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and, at the famous rock 


verul lakes are formed among the hills; 
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| of Craig-grande, awfully bim The 


famous mountain of Bennavish is one of 
the most remarkable to be een in these 
northern regions: And behind it is a 
place named Corrivackie, on which the zun | 
never shines from November to March. 
On the western side, the surface of the 
land is broken, like the coast of the zhives 
of Argyle and Inverness, by seveml arms 
of thelsea which penetrate far into it ; 4. * 
mong which are 'Loch-garren, Lochachra- 

kin, Loch-mare and Loch- broom. = 
cessive rains fall, through 'a contidenalile 
part of the year, on all the- mountdlinaus: 
western coast. Several forests art ere 
and there dispersed throughout g te-: 
gion; andi the care uf thaſlaadholdert has 
at different times added: many; yahuable- 
plantations. Red-deer, roes, Adpinedigtes, 
foxes, polecats, badgers, :4re;;among:.the 


wild quadrupeds, thei most{nhmeroys* 


in this county. On: the upper moun- 
tains are found various scattered. gems, 
of the same character as those from the 
celebrated mountain of Caitugorm in 
Banffshire. Sand-stone, lime- stone, mar- 
ble, and some other minerals, are among 
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the fossil treasures of these vales and 
mountains. Salt is found in small quan- 


tities in divers creeks on the coast, where 


it is concreted by the sun's heat, during 
the summer- months. Clay and shell 
marle is found deep among the strata of 
the morasses: And peat- earth is every 
where abundant. Some springs of chaly- 
beate water have in different places heen 
discovered. In others there have been 
indications Perceived of the presence of 
lead ore. Hopes are entertained, that 
mines of pit-coul may be at some furure 
period here oe... bby 
Throughout a great 1550 10 this coun- 
ty, a pastoral life with its occupations, are 
necessarily followed. Sheep, goats, cows, 
and oxen, small horses, none of them of 
breeds eminently excellent, there com- 
pose, of course, the living farm-stock. 
The shepherds often reside, during the 
summer-months, in huts or shealings on 
the distant mountains, for a while remote 
from the dwellings, in the vales, of the fa. 
milies to which they respectively belong: 
The black-cattle, horses, and sheep, are 
exported to the southern markets. Some 
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e shepherds, coming to getilg als 
in this county, have introduced that pre- 
ference of a sheep- stock, which prevails 
on the hills of Clydesdale. In the agri- 
culture of the arable grounds on the sea- 
coasts, and in the interior vales, few or 
none of the improved implements of mo- 
dern husbandry, have been hitherto a- 
dopted. Marle, sea-weeds, dung, lime, 
stone, sea-shells, are the common ma- 
nures. The soil is often so rich as to af- 
ford a very ample increase. Barley, oats, 
rye, flax, hemp, potatoes, are the articles 
of crop ordinarily cultivated. An instru- 
ment denominated the caxcbrom, or croox- 
ed spade, is used in the tillage of small 

spots of fertile soil among the rocks, 
where there is not access for the plough. 
Both horses and oxen are employed in 
plowing. The business of preparing peats 
for winter fuel, is reckoned to take up a 
proportion of the labour of both men and 
horses, which cannot be advantageously 
spared from the cares of agriculture. It 
does not appear that the whole quantity 
of grain produced in the county, is at a. 
ny time more than adequate for the $$ 
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tenance of. the inhabitants. The roads, 
although in state of rapid progressive 
Y improvement, are not yet in general in 2 
: condition favourable for the use of carts, 
or other wheeled. carriage 3 
Fox rxk ost, comprchending the combined 
towns bf Rogemarkie and Chanonry, is an 
ancjedt bürgh. still the capital; of Ros 
ite. Ir contains nearly) thirteen. hun- 
pr inbäbltänts, An avademy, for the 
ittuction of youth iti all the more obvi- 
rants ago branches of a liberal e- 
ducati lately institute here. 
Heéte is e e to xiety, whose 
weetlug faz probably prove auspicious 
fo. the improvement | of the agriculture of 


eee Thr ee of ex ek 
most the only "manufacture . at present 
FCetrie 1 Gk in "ie town. The situation 
F 
aud on | rhe. northern shorg of the, Moray- 
frith, . : "Dingwall, alsq 1 an ancient burgh, 


stands.at the bottom of the frith of Cro- 
marty.; 5 90 contains nearly eight hundred in- 


 habjfants ; derives. the. meang, of .5utc- 
| 5 h, Dee mak From any 
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| the cirounistances of ts fra bmg hope, 


markets, artisans,” and ate Houses, to the 
popylous rural. agtriet around, it. ain, 
the third royal burgh within this county, 
is situate adjacent to the 5outhern zbote 
of the frith/ of 'Dormoch 3, contains be. 
tween one and two thousand, inhabitants; 


Has good schoele, and derives fives advantages 


from che fichery of Yn trith, and from 
some inponsideru manyfactures. , Ma- 
pool, ot Lachbroom, on the 
of the county, is the se war 
fishing village,” which, o 
the 


webtern, side 
1 


patriotic exertions lh 1055 Brig 
ciety; On all the 
shire, herrin And 
other whife: es are 50 ple 
the ion of that . 2 7 Bae 
may be reasgnably expected. to Va 
speedily much more” rumerous, 1 in conse- 
quence of the attention that has been 
lately turned, with 90 much eagerness, to 
the bee ne of R. of. fizher- 
men here; / 

At Marth or Tuben Was a 
cient seat of the Bishops of Ross: : And 
some remains of their cathedral-church 
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are still to be om hege. N At Fearn, was 
the seat of a famous abbacy. It was 


in the north-east. part of this county, 


that the gallant Marquis of Montrose 


was, in his last battle, defeated by a Co- 
lonel Strachan. Various ruins of old 
Popish- chapels, and many Druidical 
circles of rude stones, are to be seen in 
different parts of this district. The bat - 
tle of Glentbiel is still remembered to 


have been fought here in the year 1719, 


between some Spaniards and Highlanders 


| headed by the Earl of Seaforth, on _ 


one side; and on the other, a party of 
loyal English troops, who obtained the 
victory. The remains of Cartle-Donan, | 
built by Alexander the Third on the west- 
ern coast, are not yet wholly dilapidated. 
The Rosses, Munroes, Mackenzies, Mac- 
raes, Maclennans, are the principal clans 
which have long subsisted in Ross-shire. 
The Gaelic language is generally spoken 
throughout the county. But, especially 
in the towns on the eastern coast, the 
English becomes gradually more and more 


en | 
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Ti. r is poutded on the eouth by 
that of Ross; on the north. east by that 
of Caithness ; on the east and south-east 
by the frith of Dornoch; on the west and 
north- west, by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the North sea. It is little less extensive 
than Ross-shire. 3 
The general. aspect of this county, 
greatly resembles that of the other coun- 
ties which are conterminous with it on 
the south. It is mountainous : Its coast 
is broken by many inlets and arms of the 
sea: Various lakes of fresh water are 
formed among its interior mountains: A 
number of streams descending from the 
interior heights, pour their waters into the 
sea, round all the coast. Of the interior 
territory toward the north- west and the 
north, a very extensive tract is appropri- 
ated by Lord Reay to the uses of a deer- 
forest. Even those parts which are di- 
vided into pastoral farms, are scarcely in 
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| - which the inhabitants of this region en- 
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any instance opened up by rodds. Maoy 
of the mountains rise probably to the 
height of about two thousand feet. Loch- 
Naver, Loch-Shin, Loch-Loyal, are among 
the most considerable of the lakes. The 
1 rivers Shin, Kyle, Helladale, and Helma- 
dale, are streams of ome magnitude. The 
glens, the rocks, the forests, the lakes, are 
perhaps indeed such as to render fhis 
county more wildly. pieturesque than any 
of the more southern districts of the king- 
dom. Goats, heep, and small horses, 
with a few hogs, and a large proportion 

of black cattle, compose the animal-stock. 
| There js comparatively but little. agricul- 
ture; and that little is negligent and un. 
skilful. The fishing of the salmons which 
enter the rivers, and of the white. fishes 
on the coasts ; the burning of the kelp on 
the shores ; and the improvement of some 


others X this few natural advantages 


joy; afford some means of wealth to the 
landholders, and of comfortable accom- 
modation to the people in general. But 
there remains yet much to be done be- 
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fore Sutherland can become a geene of 
fertility, cultivation, and flourishing arts. 
The burgh of Dornock,., an inconsi: 
derable place, containing, but abont five- 
hundred inhabitants, is... the... only,.,ong 
in the county. It stands-, contiguous. 
to. the northern shore of the frith of 
the same name ; and vessels, of consi - 
derable burden find safe anchorage. nigh,. 
to it, The village of Golz, seated, als 
on the eastern Shorg f. rhe. Sunty, gen- 
tains about three. hagdred inhabitants. 
In other parts, tog, Partiggiarly an he, 
western coast, there. haye been fishing 
stations , estaþlighed, , which. promise to 
draw together ag, assgmblagꝭ of popula- 
tion. On the, western coast especially, 
are many interesting small islets, afford- 
ing rich pasturage, and connected. with... 
some remarkable anecdotes in the oral 
traditions of the inhabitants. The Gaelic 
is the language generally spoken through 
out the county. Here are remains of 
Dunr, and Druidical eiceles, and Gothic. 
castles, monuments of the ancient histo- 
ry of this wild region. The Countess of 
Sutherland, and Lord Reay, are the prin- 
N f 
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cipal proprietors. of the territory. The 

Sutherlands, Mackays, and Macleods, are 

| the predominant clans. Marble; and Pos. 

F sibly many other valuable fossils, are to 
be fopn® un | „l 
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Tas county of Caithness, meeting that 
of Sutherland on the west and south- > 
west; is, on all other sides, bounded by 
the North Sea, the Pentland- Frith, and 
the German Ocean. It forms the north- 
east extremity of the island of Great Bri- 
tain. 
The general jorel of the surface of this 
county is lower than that of Sutherland. 
Several head- lands, indeed, rise to a con- 
siderable ele vation over the billows of the 
sea below : Towards the confines of Su- 
therland are some rocky hills: Even 
throughout this whole district, the area 
is varied by ine qualities, protracted here 
and there into ranges of hills. Vet, in 
its general character, Caithness is more 
flat than mountainous, has the aspect ra- 
ther of a district naturally adapted for til- 
lage, than of a region destined solely to 
unimproveable pasturage. Among its 
rivers are the Forse, wo Thurso, the Wick. 
2 
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Its most considerable lakes are the Wat * 
ten and the Orent. Its climate is ex- Can 
ceedingly variable; changing incessantly terv 


from hot to cold, from wet to dry, from a * 
state of thaw to a state of frost. The soil i © 
is, for a great part of the territory, fer- 


tile; here light and sandy, there a deep here 
clay ; here again a loam. Around its 2 
PET 


coasts are a profusion of sea-weeds, which, 
being annually collected and burnt, af- 
ford large quantities of kelp. There are 
various landing-places, and several bays, 
around the coast. The navigation 
through the streights of Pentland Frith 
is at times found by stranger-mariners to 
be not a little dangerous. An immense 
abundance and diversity of fishes is found 
on all these coasts. Where tillage has 
not yet been exercised, the lands gene- 
rally spread out into moors, and are over- 
spread with brown heath. Here are ex- 
tensive tracts of deep morass. 
Caithness is not eminently a pastoral 
county. The sheep on its farms are few 
in comparison with the extent of the 
ground: Nor are even the cows and ox- 
en exceedingly numerous. Horses are 
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exported when colts, OR Sutherland and 
Caithness to the Orkney Isles, and are at- 


terwards re- imported at the age of seven 


or eight years, in great numbers, for the 


uses of husbandry, &c. into Caithness. 


Hogs, geese, and poultry in general, ure 
here plentiful. The agriculture is far 


from being very skilful: Most of the im- 
plements and modes of labour are an- 
cient, aukward, and.. disadvantageous. 
Yet the fertility of the soil is such as to 
afford plentiful crops of black and grey 
oats, of barley, and of potatoes. The ne- 


cessities of the inhabitants are supplied; 


great quantities of grain are spared for 
distillery; and there is an occasional ex- 
portation of barley and oats to the Wes? 


Highlands, The black cattle are export- 
ed to the markets of Falkirk, FADE 
and England. 
On the northern coast, . to | 


the bay of Dunnet, stands the burgh of 

Thurso, a place of some consideration in 

this county. The burgh of Wick, con- 

taining about a thousand inhabitants, is 

situated on the eastern coast, and conti 

guous to the bay of the same name. The 
N * 
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fiheries,' and other occupations of à 8ea- 
faring life, afford employment to many 
persons upon these coasts. The British 
Fishery Society have been induced to 
make exertions which promise to raise 
fishing industry to a most flourishing 
state upon the coasts of Caithness. Salt 
is made at Nybster and at Sarclett. The 
cod-fishery is even now carried on with 
great activity under the auspices of Messrs 
Selby Cresswell and Company, of Lon- 
don. Pickled salmon are exported in kits 
from Caithness to London. Almost all 
the farmers around the Caithness-coasts 
are also fishermen. Red-herrings are here 
cured 1n great perfection. * 
Among the most distinguished e 
tors of the lands in Caithness, are, the en- 
lightened and patriotic Sir John Sinclair of 
Ulbster, Bart. ; the Earl of Caithness ; Sir 
Benjamin Dunbar of Hempriggs. The 
rents of the lands are still at least, in part, 
paid in occasional servitudes, and in arti- 
cles of the actual produce of the ground. 
The house of Frecuich; Barrogil-cas- 
te; Kerr, the seat of Sir John Sinclair; 
are some of the most considerable man - 
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eion-houses of the landholders in this 
county. Actergill. tower, once a castle 
of the Earls Marischall, is now the seat of 
Sir Benjamin Dunbar. Fobn O'Groat's 
houre, at the extreme north-east point of 
the island, was actually an edifice built, 
between two and three centuries ago, bx a 
Fleming or Dutchman of that name, who 
was induced to settle here, while the peo- 
ple of Holland and Flanders eagerly en- 
riched themselves by the prosecution of 
the fisheries in these seas. In the Pentland- 
Frith, 'contiguqus to the Main of Mey, is 


the small islet of Serama, belonging to 


Caithness, and inhabited by A happy and 


moderately industribus race. Caithness 


has been inhabited from the most ancient 


times; and accordingly Exhibits various 


sufficiently remarkable monuments of an- 
tiquity. Among these are some caves 
which appear to have been occupied as 
human habitations; the remains of some 
old Popish chapels; several ruinous cas- 
tles; and other antiquities of a similar 
character. Various rude- monumental 
stones, which appear in the fields, are sup- 
posed to have beenerected tocommemorate 
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the fall of ancient Danish leaders. In 
four of the western parishes of this coun- 
ty, the Gaelic language is still spoken. 
In all the rest, it is the Lowland Scottish 
dialect of the English, with a mixture of 
words introduced from the Norwegian. 
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montories of Caithness, and divided from 
it by the Pentland-Frith, lie that series of 


isles which are known by the denomina- 


od 1001 
Sourn, Ronaonar, 22 6 0 ag 


940 


we 3 idand; a. SIX 0 | 
length, and three in breadth,.. It is bound 
ed on the south and west by the Pent- 
land Frith; on the east by the German 
Ocean; on the north, by a sound divid- N 


ing it from the adjacent isle of Burray;' 


Its surface is rather low than elevated. 
Its soil is in many parts rich and fertile; 
in others, too light and thin; in some, 
merely peat- earth. The climate is vari- 


able, yet with a greater equality of. tem- 


N. 55 
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perature, as to heat and cold, than in any 
other county in Scotland. In the three 


summer months, the scenery of the isle 


is very beautiful and intoresting. The 
night 1 18 exceedingly short, and so lumi- 


nous, as to exhibit the whole obj jects with- 


in the horizon, in a diversity of lights and 
Shades which makes them at once awfully 
grand; and rapturously delightful. Storms 


of wind are felt here to be peculiarly blast- 
ing and destructive. Two remarkable 


headlands, Halero-head and Store's-head, 
rise each about two hundred and fifty 
feet above the waves below. Lobsters, 
and other shell-fishes, with the greatest 


diversity of white fishes, are found on the 


coast. Great quantities of kelp are made 
upon the shores. | Immense numbers of 
s6a-fowls frequent. the isle; 

The whole number of the inhabitants 
of this isle is nearly seventeen hundred. 
These live chiefly in hamlets and detach- 
ed houses scattered over the isle. The 
only village is that of St Margaret's Hope. 
The agriculture is more fortunate than 


skilful. Oats, barley, potatoes, are the 
principal articles of op The cares of 


IISe 


the inhabitants, are usually divided be- 
tween husbandry, fishing, and kelp-burn- 
ing. "Carts are very little used. A single 
Sloop of sixty tons is employed in export- 


ing the surplus produce of the isle to 
Leith, and in n merchant” 8 goods | 


chene in return. 


At Z 


BuRRar 


Is a smaller isle, adjacent on the nortlr 
to South Ronaldsay. It is about four 
miles in length, and one mile in breadth. 
In its general circumstances, and in the 


condition and manners of its inhabitants, 


it differs little from South Ronaldsay. 
The young men belonging to these isles, 
usually discover a very strong passion for 
a seafaring life. Horses, black -cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and flocks of geese, are the a- 
nimal farm: stock common upon these 
isles. | | 
Hoy | | 

1s a large isle, situate westward from 

South Ronaldsay. One or two hills in it 


rise to a very considerable ele vation. Its 
N 6 . 
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Some very rich veins of lead- ore have 
been discovered here. Ships, putting in 
for victualling in the harbours of the 
neighbouring isle of Mainland, sometimes 
produce a demand for the immediate and 
ad vantageous sale of the surplus animal- 
stock of this islet. | j 


.  GRoOEMSAY- 


Is a small islet contiguous to Hoy; and 
is only about a mile and a half in. length, 
a mile in breadth. It is inhabited by a- 
bout six and thirty families. It affords. 
about. 150 l. Sterling of yearly income to: 
tte . 37 


Pong, OR: Manna, 


15 by mi: the greatest of all — 
Orkney isles. It is divided. from Hoy 
and South Ronaldsay,.—in one place, by 
a narrow sound, forming an excellent road 
for shipping, —in another, by a wide ex- 
panding bason. Other islets shelter it 


doil is far from fertile. Among its rocks 
are some beautiful and romantic lens. 
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at the north- east. Towards the east and 

west, its coasts are exposed, without pro- 
tection, to the billows of, the Atlantic and 
of the German Ocean. The figure of the 
iele is irregular. But the distance be- 
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tween its north-west and south- east ex- 
tremities, may be about twenty or two 
and twenty miles: Its direct western, and 
its direct eastern limits, may be. about 


seventeen miles distant from one another. 
Its coasts are sometimes low and flat: 


In Same places, they are rocky, abrupt, 
and precipitous.; In other paris, the hills, 


which. rise upon the. coast, yet decline 


with a gently. shelving descent. to the ve. 


ry brink of the shore. In some places, 


the coast juts out in the form of head. 
lands: In others, it seems, as it were, to 
recede before. the impulse of the billows ; 
forming several small bays, The interior 
zurface of the. isle is considerably diversis 
| fied... It is. not without various hills and 
eminences, af which, however, none rise 
to the elevation of the hills of Hoy. Some 
streamlets, arising in the interior: parts, 
pour their waters, by a course of no. great 


length, into the surrounding seas. Swamps - 
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and motases are here and” there formed. 
There are even two or three petty lakes. 


Springs of fresh and gelid wuter bubble | 


up in various parts, at the roots of the 
hills. Some mineral springs, particularly 
chalybeate, are also known here. Much 
of the surface is at once flat, and suffi- 
eiently dry; either under actual cultiva- 


tion, or at least sufficiently susceptible of 


culture; overgrown with heath, and o- 
ther coarse plants, not very dissimilar to 
heath; or covered with a richer herbage, 
vividly green; or pati. coloured with a 
profusion of flowers arrayed in all the 


richest hues of Nature. The morasses af 


ford here and there strata of marle: Some 
quarries of limestone have like wise been 
opened. Very little wood appears over 
the surface of this isle. Abundance of 

sea-· werds, useful for manure, and to be 
Viet into kelp, grow around the coasts. 
An immense profusion of fishes haunts the 
coasts of this, as well as of bed Lo mga 
lets. 


of the whole territory of this isle, is suffi- 
ciently susceptible of cultivation by til- 


It should seem that Abüt third part | 
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lage. Yet, not more than an eighth part 
has been brought under culture. The 
modes of husbandry, and the implements 
employed in it, are in a considerable de- 
gree peculiar to these isles. Remoteness 
from the scenes of eager and successful a- 
gricultural improvement; the peculiarity 
of their local circumstances; the unextir- 
pated remains of ancient Norwegian cus- 
toms and manners ; the invitations which 
allure to a sea-faring life, to distant voya- - 
ges, and to mercantile industry ; have alt 
concurred to prevent the inhabitants of 
this and the other Orkney and Shetland 
Isles from acquiring those habits of life 
which peculiarly befit the hnsbandman, 
and from becoming eminently skilful in 
the best arts of agriculture. As to their 
management of flocks and herds, nearly 
the same thing may be said. The sbrep 
are very numerous, and bear the finest 
wool that is produced in these western 
parts of the world. They often produce 
two or three lambs at the same yeaning. 
But they are small: Their mutton is not 
admired : And the best wether or ewe will 

rarely bring above five or seven shillings of 
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Price, when sold. The cows and oxen are 
small, are numerous, afford beef which is 
far from. bad.: But the only state in which 
these or their beef can be ad vantageously 
exported, is —ralted, and in casks, Suine 
are also plentiful in the isle: And it af. 
| fords likewise:salted pork for. exportation. 
 Elocks of geete are numerous: And there 
is an exportation. of these in the sa 
State. Grey and black oats, barley, bear, 
and potatoes, with cabbages, and some 
fruits, are articles of garden and of field 
orop. Sea-weeds: are used as manure ;. 
and their effects are in the most eminent. 
degree fertilizing. But, in the whole, it 
is impossible not to allow, that the boun- 
ty of nature does much more, here, than. 
human industry. In years when the in- 
clemency of winter is uncommonly severe, 
and is. protracted for. an extraordinary 
length of time; famines, similar to those 
which used occasionally to depopulate. 
| Scotland, three or four centuries ago, have. 

. been distressfully felt here. | 
The burgh of Kirkwall, the proper Ca- 
pital of all these isles, contains about two. 


ee inhabitants. These consist of 
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merchants, artisans, sailors, household ser- 


vants, and the families of gentlemen, the 
proprietors of estates in these isles. The 
town possesses a considerable and ingreas- 


ing export and import trade; with some 
manufactures of linen-yarn, and other arti- 
cles ; and derives various adyantages from 
its being the centre of business, intelli- 
gence, and politeness, to all these isles. 
Stromness is a very thriving village, 12 
miles distant from Kirkwall. It contains 
about fourteen hundred inhabitants, Some 
ship-building has been carried on in it. 


It has manufactures of stockings, and of 


linen-yarn. The annual imports of its 


trade amount nearly to ſive thousand 


pounds. The fisheries, the kelp, the yarn, 


the provisions exported from this isle, are 
the chief means which furnish wealth and 


subsistence to its inhabitants. The isle has 
no other towns or considerable villages. It 


is a rich nursery of young men for the na · 


vy, for the service of the Hudson's-bay- 
Company, and for many other situations 
in active life, in which genius, prudence, 


integrity, and intrepid adventurousness, 


are required. Ships sailing these northern 


seas, in whatever traffic, rarely fail to 


TY . at the Orkney Isles; and the op- 


Pportunities by this means afforded for ex- 


portation, for importation, and for the go- 
ing of the young men advantageously i in- 
to active life; are no doubt eminently 
useful to promote the prosperity of the 
country. It is remarkable, that the young 
men who go hence to make their fortunes 

in the world, return more frequently to 
settle in the scenes of their nativity, than 
those who go abroad from places of more 


e isles were fret 14 le 


They remained long subject to the 


a of Norway. Their Present inhabi- 
tants, for the greater part, are most cer- 
tuinly, in their remote descent, of Norwe- 


gian extraction. Kirkwall was founded 


by the Norwegians. It was the cathedral- 

seat of the bishopric of the North Isles. 

Of the cathedral, of the Episcopal palaces, 
and of some palaces of the ancient Earls 
of Orkney, considerable remains are still 
to be seen here. In the manners, in the 
tenures, in the customs of „ in the prac- 


g B AE . g. 


dstinguished culture; AGEING, and po- 
= litenese. 


tices of trade, in the language, prevalent 


in this and in the rest of these isles, there 


are still various remains of -a Norwegian 
character. There are also other ruder 


—— W Tang of 2 similar 


;  SHAPINSAY- AND — | 


Are iales of no great extent, adjacent 


on the north and the north- east, to Pomo- 


„ 'Eastward from these lies 
$11) 902 Sauen, 


An fad five miles in a 6 
it is broadest, of nearly an equal breadth; 
but, so indented with bays, that there is 
no part of its interior surface more than 
a mile distant from the sea. It affords 
particularly two harbours in which ship- 
ping may safely lie at anchor, in all 
states of the weather; the sounds of 
Ling and Papay. Kelp was manufac- 
tured in Stronsay the first of all the Ork- 
neys. The lands of this isle are general- 
ly inclosed within fences of turf or stones. 
Some considerably an attempts at 
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agricultural improvent have here been 
made. Sea-weeds are used for manure, 


as well as for kelp. The farmers have 


formed themselves into an agricultural 
society. The natural fertility of Stron- 
say is at least equal to that of Pomona. 
Its cultivation is more ind ustrious and en- 
| lightened. It coritains between eight and 
nine hundred inhabitants. 50 horges, 
900 black cattle, .3000 sheep, 300 swine, 
700 geese, compose the animal stock up- 
on the territory of this isle. Both horses 
and oxen are employed in the draught. 
A vein of lead,—not a rich one,—has been 
discovered here: And here are some cha- 


Iybeate springs, of which the water con- 


tains also a large Proportion of carbonic 
acid. Some remains, religious and mili- 
tary, of antiquity, are still to . seen in 
this isle. 6 


A= maller dle than Stronsay, lies far- 
ther to the west, and stretches out also 


farther towards the North. Rapid tides | 


wash its eastern and western sides, and 


produce eddies at its two ends; It is a- 
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bout five miles long, and nearly a mile 
and a half in breadth. Its surface rises 
in hills of moderate elevation. A great 
part of it is covered with heath, and forms 
one extensive common. The corn- fields 
lie adjacent to the sea-shore. The shore 
is, in some places, low and sandy; in o- 
ther places, abrupt and precipitous ; in 
others, consists of low, irregular rocks. 

| Kelp is made upon it. It contains more 


than six hundred inhabitants. 


PAPAY-STRONSAY, 


Is an islet about three miles in circum- 
ference, which is separated by a narrow 
sound from Stronsay, is possessed by per- 
sons residing in Stronsay, and is so fertile 


as to be almost all one corn- field. 


WEsSTERAY, | 


* 


Lies north-west from Eday; is, in 


length, between nine and ten miles; in 
breadth, where broadest, between six and 
seven miles. The Fitty and Gallo hills, 


at its western extremity, rise to a consi- 
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derable elevation, and stretch from Boie | 


to south, in a line of between three and 


four miles. About an eighth part of this 


whole isle may be under culture. The 


rest extends i in uninclosed moors, moras- 
ses, craigs, and fields. The soil, the ani- 
mal stock, the modes of cultivation, the 


crops, are nearly of the same sort on this 

' isle, as on those others of the Orkney 

isles which have been previously describ- 
Paray-WESTERAY 


Is a fertile islet, adjacent, on the north- 
est, to Westeray. It is between three 
and four miles in length. Its territory 
' affords some of the richest lands for til- 
lage and pasturage, which are ta be found 
in all these isles. The whole number of 
the inhabitants of the two isles of Papay 
and Westeray, 1s between sixteen and 
seventeen hundred. There is a e 
| of fuel 1 in these two isles. TO 
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Lying eastward from Westeray, is a- 
bout twelve miles in length; of a various, 
but greatly inferior breadth; light and 
sandy in its soil; yielding, however, large 
quantities of grain; affording on its coasts 
a vast profusion of sea-weeds for kelp ; 
possessing . the two good harbours of Ket- 
tletoffit and Otterwick ; having its inte- 
rior surface, in some places, elevated to 
the height of five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; containing about a thou- 
sand inhabitants; and being, as to other 
things, nearly in the same circumstances 
with the isles already described. 


Noxrn RonaLpDsay 


Is the most northern of all the Orkney 
isles; is about two miles in length, and 
one mile in breadth ; is eminently fertile; 
and contains more than four hundred in- 
habitants, e | 


THE 181 BS or ZE TLAND 


| Li. at a 3 3 northward 


from the Orkneys; ; consist, like them, of 


a groupe of one large, and several smaller 


isles; are comprehended within the s 


county; and are considerably similar i in 


the condition and the habits of life of 
their inhabitants. 


Of these, the most southern is one con- 
| cerning which it is impossible to decide, 
whether, it ought to be reckoned with the 
isles of Orkney, or with those of Shetland. 
It is, at least ecclesiastically, numbered 


with the latter. Its name is 
Tax un Tue. 


1 the inoxt 


northern. of the Orkneys ; and twenty- 
four miles. south from the most southern 
of the Zetland isles. It is more than 
three miles in length; in breadth, about 


two miles. The Sbecp- Craig, a promon- 


1 
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tory at its south- east extremity, rises in a 
conical, insulated form, to the height of 
480 feet above the billows of the ocean. 


The outline of the isle is, in various places, 


deeply broken in upon by the sea, form- 
ing ereeks and gullies. Its whole inter- 
nal area is about 1800 acres in extent; 
is varied in level by continual knolls and 
rising eminences; is occupied by about 
220 inhabitants; affords a healthy, fat- 
tening pasture to about 400 sheep, and 
200 black cattle; is under tillage for a- 
bout the extent of 75 acres; derives con- 
siderable advantages from the fishing in 
the surrounding seas; finds a sale for its 
surplus- produce in supplying provisions 
to such ships as happen to sail near it. 


MAIN-LAND, oR THE GREAT ISLE or 
LETLAND, 


Is more than sixty miles long; and, 
where: broadest, more than fifteen miles 
in breadth. It may contain probably a- 
bout fifteen thousand inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by various smaller islets, form- 
ing sounds on its coast, which are fit for 

| O 
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the reception of shipping; and is indent- 
ed by various bays and creeks, which af. 
ford like wise commodious harbours. Its 
surface is generally low,; and although 
varied by many inequalities, yet without 
any very lofty mountains. Only Rona's 
hill, at the north-west extremity of the 
isle, rises to the elevation of 3944 feet a- 
bove the level of the sea; and extends 
to the length of 8 miles, to the breadth of 
4 miles. A considerable part of the 
territory of this isle, is either rudely 
cultivated, or pot susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. A small race of horses; sheep 
small, yet valuable alike for their wool 
and their mutton; black-cattle, of which 
the beef is praised as uncommonly ex- 
cellent; poultry of various sorts; and 
swine; compose the animal stock upon 
the farms in this isle. It is almost bare of 
wood. Barley and oats are the species of 
grain here cultivated. Innumerable Shoals 
of fishes frequent its coasts, and the seas 
-circumjacent. The inhabitants are al- 
almost universally fishermen. The an- 
nual surplus of their animal stock, and 
the fishes which they take, are their 


1 — . — 
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principal articlesfor exportation. The rents 
are paid in commodities, not in money. 
It is warmly complained that the industry 
of these islanders is much more profitable 
to the landholders than to the labourers 
themselves. Stockings, made of the fine 
wool of their sheep, are the principal ma- 
nufacture. Lzxwick, containing” nearly 
a thousand inhabitants, is the only town. 
The whole population of the isle may pro- 
bably amount to about 15000 souls. Ham- 
burgh and Leith are the ordinary marts to 
which they carry their exports for sale. 


Here are some remains of ancient cas- 
tles: And the present landholders pos- 
sess some good houses. The population 


and opulence of the isle are obviously 
encreasing with considerable rapidity. 
BRESSAL 
Is an isle about four miles in length, 
and two miles in breadth; contiguous to 


the eastern coast of Letland, from which 
it is divided by Bressay-Sound, one of the 


best harbours in the world. Its soil, prb- 


ductions, and industry, are of the Lime 
| O2 
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character as those which have been des- 
cribed immediately above. Its moors af. 
ford abundance of peat-earth. It contains 
more than 500 inhabitants. They possess 


26 large fishing boats. Contiguous to Bres- 

say lie also the. fertile, populous, and culti- 

vated 1slets of Burray, 2uaff, Havera, and 

Noss. Many rt are cast away upon 
| YELL | 


Js Aa fine idle. lying. Ae Bom 
Shetland, at no very wide distance. It is 
deeply indented by several friths. Its in- 
terior territory consists chiefly af moors 
and morasses. It supports a great num- 
ber of the common domesticated animals. 
It is inhabited by between one and two 
thousand souls. 
ture stockings. 
and sailors. 


_ Unsr, 


The most a of the Tetland ales 
1 in the latitude of from 61 4, to 61? 
Ig} of northern latitude ; is about 9 miles 
in length, and from 2 to 31 miles in 
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breadth ; has its  sea-coasts broken and 
indented by many creeks and bays; 1s 
diversified, on its surface, by several hills 
of moderate elevation, and by a number 
of small lakes. On its sea-coast are se- 
veral caves entering far under the im- 
pending rocks. It abounds in iron-stone, 
and affords several veins of jasper and ser- 
pentine. Its sward of native grasses is 
rich in many of the most beautiful her- 
baceous plants. Its stock of domesticat- 
ed animals consists of about 2000 cows 
and oxen, r00o small horses, nearly 7000 
Sheep, &c. The _ es, and the manu- 
facture of kelp and # s&wkings, form the 
principal branches * industry of the 


inhabitants. Thur * zumber may be 
about 2000. 97 


"as 33 > 
These art, the most considerable as 
well of the ZxTLAN as of the Ox NE 
Isles. There are, however, a multitude 
of smaller islets belonging to the same 
groupes, which cannot be here enumerated. 
Lord Dundas of Aske enjoys the right to 
the Bishop's-rents, and to the ancient 
Crown- rents throughout these isles. The 
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immediate property of the lands is shared 
among a multitude of inferior proprietors. 


The circumstances of the connexion be- 


tween the landlords and tenants appear 
to be far from favourable to the latter. 


W 
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F 


urbr pl, 6 ob eerily, 1 8 

Are à number of 1416s/bf vifious extent, 
scattered contiguous to the western coast 
of Scotland, between 35 zo and 58* 30 
of northern latitude. They are believed 
to have been first peopled by the ances- 
tors of the Scots from Ireland; to have 
been afterwards conquered and poajecbed | 
by the piratical Norwegians; and to have 
become finally subject to the Scottish 
Crown in the thirteenth century. They 
belong to various counties. | 


LEWIS, 


The most northern of these Hebudian 
isles, is politically appended to Ross-shire. 
It may be more than sixty miles in length; 
and, in some places, not less than twenty 
miles in breadth. It rises here and there, 
on its interior surface, into high hills. 
Sheep, black-cattle, and small horses, are 
the animal farm-stock. Save on the 

84 ey 
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coasts, its agriculture is far from being 
considerable or flourishing. Its outline is 


broken in upon by several deep bays and 


arms of the sea. Stornaway, on its east- 
ern coast, is a considerable village. Its 
inhabitants derive no small share of their 
subsistence and wealth from the fisheries. 
It seems to be rising to a condition of ge- 
neral prosperity, under the cares of its en- 
lightened proprietor, Mr Mackenzie of 
Seaforth. It was the ancient seat of the 
Principal family of the Macleods. _ 


HarRus, ( bw kungen 


Is divided only by a narrow sound, and 


this at one part dry, —from Lewis. Its 


inhabitants are in number more than 


| 2000. Pastoral, agricultural, and fish- 
ing. employments, afford their susten- 
ance. The isle yields to Mr M. Leod, its 
proprietor, nearly 1000l. Sterling of year- 
ly rent. Gaelic 18 the language univer- 
sally spoken. Here is a very great diver- 
sity of moor-fowls and of sea-fowls. Se- 
veral parts of the lands under cultivation 
are wonderfully fertile. The climate is 


WENN SEE 389 


| Hutnid/ but not remarküble as ibiady 
cold. Seberat small islets, of considera- 
ble fertility, lie chtiguous to Harries, 
and are Posscased and cultivated l its 
inhabitants. tert 


Narr _ bebe y 


„ 
5 C . v4 


15 a Ane isle, at some Ahtafee Guth: 
and south-west from Harris. It is emi- 
nently agricultural; populous in propor- 
tion to its extent; enriched by the ma- 
nafueture of 1 by the fishery. 


Berscurx, CV VERNESs-snE) 


„ 


a small and fertile isle, Tying imme 

diately sbüth from North Wise it was: 
ahdiently the sent of A mbnastie establish 
ment. Its 8 is _ Macdonald of 
Clanranald.. LEAR Lal 


ene Vier, (orvunates-onms,) | 
8 a long and narrow ve, immediately 


South from Benbecula ; fertile in barley 


and oats ; feeding abundance. of cattle; 
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affording kelp; ; benefited by the den; 
and containing a plentiful population. 


All these fine isles, with a number of jlets | 


surrounding them, lie in one almost-con- 
tinuous range, at a considerable distance 
from the Scottish coast. Only St Kitpa, 
of all the Hebudian isles, is more western. 
Between the isles of Uint on e 
an lies the great ls ef . 1 


| | 3 


| Sn, born „ 


4 


Inkigbitels by a. very numerous xa 
tion of persons, who speak chiefly the 


Gaelic language; consisting chiefly of 


farms for the feeding of sheep and black- 


cattle; divided · into a number of parishes; 


possessed in property chiefly by the two, 
great families of the: Maedonalds and 
Macleods; and advancing gradually to a 


condition of great prosperity.. 


i 


Ragoar axn Ru; (headings) 


| Are: small isles contiguons to Sky. 


rcky and. mountainous 3. yet: feeding; 


* TI#5 


nur 
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numbers of sheep and oxen; and n 
ing . quantities of n | 


CoLL AND- Tray, Cenis) 


0 Lin ee from Sky, and contigu- 
ous to one another; belong to the coun- 
ty of Argyle; are possessed chiefly by 
the Macleans and the Campbells; are 
considerably fertile in grain; and afford. 
good pastures for flocks and herds. 


en, 1 RE,) 


Ts an- isle Iying eastward from Coll and 
Tirey; more extensive than fertile; yet 
sustaining a numerous population; and 
deriving benefit from its flocks and herds,. 
its agriculture, and. its fisheries. 


na, (emen 
Is a very fine: isle, lying considerably 
southward from those last mentioned. It 
is. the property of Mr Campbell of Shaw 
field; affords about 1200 J. Sterling of 
yearly rent; is considerably fertile; and: 
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provements from the cares 10 its intelli- 
** 3 | ils 


ISIS IK. 692 {015 


Srarra, & . amm 9 


8 —_ low, 8 3 the 3 
for its columnar rocks; the latter for its. 


remains of ancient monagtic edifices, and. 


| of royal: zepulchres. * 


ArRAN, (counry OF BUTE,) 


Is an extensive, but rugged and moun- 
tainous ile; placed in the frith of Clyde ; 
abounding in sheep and black cattle; 
deriving considerable advantages from. 
the berring-fishery ; belonging in great 
part to the Duke of Hamilton; who pos- 


sesses a castle 1 in the inland. 


Burr, 


More northern than Arran, les in the 
mouth of the frith of Clyde; is the prin- 
_ cipal iale of a county within which: Ar- 


S 3 © ©Þ© 


d) 
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ran is comprehended; pogsesses i Roth- 
say a capital town, containing about five 
thousand inhabitants ; is eminently agri- 


cultural, and remarkably beantified by 
agriculture z- is exceedingly populous in 
proportion to its extent; and is highly be- | 
nefited by the dening⸗ fabery. The Mar- of 

quis of Bute has a stately mansion- house 
in this isle. The 


Copa a 


2 


Are smalt isles, Den fertile; be- 


longing to Ayrshirè; and finding a rea- 
dy sale for their commodities in the sea 
port town of Renfrewshire. 
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Balantrae, village 
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Mer, village. 
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Bruce, Michael, too highly dae by, 
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Broughton, village, 2 
Burntisland, burgh, — 
| Buchanan house, — p: þ — 
Buchanan, George, — 
Bunawe, iron-works, og 
Buchan, Earl of, 1 


Buckhaven, village, 1 
Burnswark, Roman camp, — 
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Caerlaverock, r 
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Carron, iron-works, — 
Castle- Douglas, village — 
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